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Thompson Scores 


I would like to draw your attention to an 
error in the credits of Don McWilliams’ 
film review of Jack Bush (issue 60-61). 

The music in the film is an original 
score, composed and performed by Don 
Thompson. We generally referred to it as 
“Improvisations on the Jack Bush 
Theme.” 


SPOT LABS LTD 


487 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. MSV 1T4 « 366-8001 


offers you the experience of 10 
years’ service to the industry 


It was not an arrangement of “Basin St. 


Blues” as listed in Cinema Canada. The -35mm negative processing and dailies 
“Basin St. Blues” as listed in the credits of 


the film refers to a58 second pre-recorded -16mm negative dsvpahamabt and dailies 
cut of the song as arranged and performed -16mm contact and reduction prints 


_ by the late Jack Teagarden and his or- 3 
chestra in 1944. -35mm and l6mm commercials 


I make this point so as not to diminish in 
any way the wonderful work by Don 
Thompson. 
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IN PROGRES... 


Train To Terror 


d. Roger Spottiswoode asst. d. Ray Sage: 
David Macleod, Paul Gravel sc. Tom Drak 
ph. John Alcott cam. op. Jimmy Davis, Jor 
athan Goodwill ed. Ann Henderson key gri 
Don Caufield cont. Brigitte Germain uni 
man. Paul Wisenthal sd. rec. Bo Harwoo 
boom op. Jean-Marc Magnan gaf. Lou Bogu 
p. designer Glenn Bydwell a.d. Guy Comto 
set dress./props Jenepher Hooper make-u 
Joan Isaacson stills photog. Alan Carruthe 
cost. design. Penny Hadfield ward. Susz 
Hall l.p. Ben Johnson, Jamie Lee Curtis, Ha 
Bochner, David Copperfield, Derek Ma: 
Kinnon, Howard Busgang, Sandee L. Currie 
Timothy Webber, Anthony Sherwood exec. 
Sandy Howard, Lamar Card p. Harold Gree 
berg p. sec. Sa? Flynn p. manager Willia 
cere oak p.c. Triple-T Productions Ast 
Ltd. (1980). 


“Rock!” 

“Rock more slowly !” 

“Cut hi 

On-set choreography for the late 
disco-rock slock ? 

Don’t bet your Travolta poster! The 
are the instructions to grip, Jerome South, 
who is on the command end of a 15 ft, 4x8 
wooden lever. He’s rocking a vintage rail 
car containing one Academy Award win- 
ning actor, Ben Johnson (The Last Picture 
Show), and one Academy Award win- 
ning Director of Photography, John Alcott 
(Barry Lyndon). 

It’s somewhat ironic that the success of 
Harold Greenberg’s latest, Train To Ter- 
ror, budgeted at $2.7 million, could hinge, 
so to speak, on such primitive technology. 

“But we tried hydraulic devices and 
they just didn’t work,” explains veteran 
executive producer, Lamar Card. A po- 
tentially big production problem was 
solved by inexpensive -ingenuity. But 
there were others requiring more than 
resourcefulness. For instance, where do 
you find heated, inside parking for a 6-car, 
425 ft. train, complete with steam loco- 
motive and 1948 CPR tender ? 

How about the mammoth All-Pak 
warehouse in the Montreal suburb of 
Ville St. Pierre — a sprawling industrial 
area of factories, warehouses and acres of 
unpaved parking lots that rate five stars 
for urban blight. Even then the rail spur 
had to be upgraded and the space between 
the rails dug out. 

Next problem, the warehouse sounded 


like it was accomodating several steel 
foundries. The solution ? To shoot off- 
hours, roughly 6 p.m. to 4 a.m., when 
noise was reduced. Even then many sound 
takes were found unusable. So, on one 
rail car a completely soundproofed re- 
cording studio was installed, where noise- 
ruined lines can be immediately _re- 
recorded while the actors “... still have the 
mood and intonation in mind.” 

The train was leased for $100,000 
from Steamtown, Vermont, and brought 
to Montreal with much fanfare — and 
many Customs problems — by its 80-year- 
old engineer. 

The interiors, found to be too shabby, 
called for a complete re-decoration in 
what's billed as 1930’s “Art Deco,” com- 
plete with Wurlitzer, DC-3 standing ash- 
trays, walls painted muted Bauhaus blues 
and maroons, and a parquet floor. Cost: 
$100,000. 

“We’re giving it back to them in better 
shape than we got it,” says Card. (The 
sleeping car has been fondly dubbed 
“The Zoo,” where, we’re told, sex will only 
“be alluded to.” Perhaps in the guise of a 
bunch of furry little animals ?). 


Limotny Webber and Joy Boushel in a ticklish scene from Train to Terror 


Shooting inside the train is cramped, 
calling for small, well-disciplined crews 
and few visitors. Lighting posed a major 
problem, so, under the f-stop sharp eyes 
of John Alcott, the train was completely 
re-wired. All lights are rheostat controlled 
to achieve the right kind of shadowy, ex- 
pressionistic images needed for a sus- 
pense-horror flick, which this purportedly 
will be: “... in the tradition of Hitchcock,” 
claims unit PR girl, Holly Levine, whose 
eyes could easily rate her a spot in the 
cast, which includes many young rising 
stars. 

Besides veteran Johnson, who got his 
1947 start with John Ford, the cast most 
notably includes Jamie Lee Curtis (Hal- 
loween, The Fog, Prom Night), Hart 
Bochner (Islands in the Stream, Break- 
ing Away) and David Copperfield, who 
has had three TV specials. 

From a script by Canadian Tom Drake, 
Train To Terror is the tale of a group of 
contemporary pre-med students who 
book an excursion train for a New Year’s 
Eve masquerade outing. One of the 
group, who has become deranged follow- 
ing an initiation joke several years before, 
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begins to kill the four responsible, one-by- 
suspenseful-one. In a potentially effective 
psychological touch, he successively 
dons the costume of each victim. 

It is the proverbial, patriarchal male 
figure, Johnson, who figures out what's 
going on, but not until a few severed 
hands and a head are found. (The head, 
specially constructed in Hollywood for a 
mere $3,000, will only be flashed on 
screen for a “tasteful” second or two.) 
Being pre-med students, ample oppor- 
tunities will arise for other macabre jokes, 
and a skeleton is part of the decor. 

Interior shooting began Nov. 22 and is 
due to wrap Dec. 22: a rapid pace calling 
for a shooting ratio of anywhere from 3:1 
to 5:1. Outdoor sequences will be filmed 
in January at an un-disclosed location 
north of Montreal. 


Train To Terror is director Roger Spot- 
tiswoode’s first feature, although he has 
had extensive experience as editor of 
Straw Dogs, The Get Away and Pat 
Garret and Billy the Kid. Is this a risk on 
Greenberg’s part? It would seem not, 
since Ben Johnson, whose opinion must 
be respected, only agreed to work on 
Train when he heard Spottiswoode was 
directing. 

When the venerable actor is asked 
where things are going, Johnson replies, 
referring to the late hours to which all the 
actors have had to adjust, “Work all night, 
sleep all day.” Then with a grin that 
creases his weathered, wrinkled face 
even more, he dons his conductor's cap, 
and mounts the baggage car ladder. Cut... 


Doug Isaac 


Anatomy of a Horror 


p.c. The Horror Picture Film Production Inc. p. 
Harry Less assist. to p. Victor Gamble p. man. 
Chris Bird d. Mario Azzopardi a.d. Robert 
Apelbe sc. Dick Olyxiak, Mario Azzopardi art. 
d. Peter Kanter cast. Karen Hazard Ltd. d.o.p. 
Fred Guthe. 


A decapitated mannequin dressed in 
monk’s garb rests in one corner of the 
crowded set. Director Mario Azzopardi 
playfully squeezes the end of a rubber 
tube protruding from the mannequin’s 
neck, causing the headless form to bob 
and weave. A bucket of ‘blood’ sits nearby. 
Someone has been playing with that too, 


as a trail of red smudges leads from the 
floor of the set to the carpeted reception 
area of these production offices belonging 
to Henry Less and Associates. Add some 
flesh-devouring nuns, a little old lady who 
gets nailed to a cross, and you have the 
classical “non-horror” film — according 
to Azzopardi. 

Despite his candid admission that the 
film is loaded with gore, that its tentative 
title is Anatomy of a Horror and thatit’sa 
production of The Horror Picture Film 
Production Inc., Azzopardi adamantly 
defends Anatomy of a Horror against 


Anatomy of a Horror screenwriter Dick Olyxiak (left), conferring with star Stephen Young, and 


director/co-writer Mario Azzopardi (right) 
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being labelled just another crass, com- 
mercial chiller. 

The story centers on Steven Lessey 
(played by Stephen Young), a grade B 
screenwriter who’s pet topic is — you 
guessed it — horror. 

In aslump, but under pressure from his 
editor and his wife, Elizabeth (played by 
Sharon Masters) to produce, Lessey em- 
barks on a search for the ultimate horror 
to write about. “What Steven Lessey 
doesn’t realize until it’s too late is that he’s 
living it,” says Azzopardi. “That is the 
horror, not the obvious blood and guts 
spread throughout the film.” First, one of 
Lessey’s scripts is critically mangled by 
students during a lecture presentation of 
it. Marital discord is fast on the heels of 
professional strife, rapidly followed by 
entire family disharmony. Lessey’s son 
takes to swearing at him and, with his 
brother, decides to reenact a scene from 
one of his father’s horror movies. Unfor- 
tunately, the attempted restaging is all too 
successful and, unlike in the movies, very 


‘real and irreversible. As if death as a 


writer, at the hands of his critics, isn’t 
enough torment for Lessey, his work 
literally comes back to haunt him. 

Azzopardi is making a conscious effort 
to down-play the film’s gorier aspects, 
because he finds society’s preference for 
blatant horror “nonsensical.” For him, the 
film’s real horrors are the subtle atrocities 
of marriage breakdown, family disinte- 
gration and career crisis. Still, he is realistic 
enough to recognize the need for con- 
ventional, horror film techniques: their 
money-making potential. Understandab- 
ly, he wants to be in the financial position 
to “make good films.” 

He believes that the audience won't 
find the real horror in Anatomy until they 
see Lessey discover that he no longer 
believes in what he is doing. 

A brief pause is followed by a thump on 
the table. “Yes, that is the real horror. 
Doing what we hate,” Azzopardi declares. 

Anatomy of a Horror began production 
November 21, and wrapped December 
22. It is scheduled for an April release. 
The film, shot entirely in Toronto, boasts 
an all-Canadian cast and crew, and ab- 
solutely no financing from the CFDC. The 
$491,000 budget was raised through 
private investors and Henry Less & Asso- 
ciates Production Company. It is Azzo- 
pardi’s first feature film. His most recent 
work was the “Gino Vannelli Special,” 
aired on the CBC in December. 

He calls his crew “phenomenal,” but is 
more than a little ruffled by the general 
“unprofessionalism” in the Canadian 
filmmaking industry. While I’m on the set, 
Azzopardi is told that one of the actresses 
won’t attend an upcoming shoot because 
she has accepted another assignment 


scheduled for the same time. However, 
he is quickly soothed when he sees Jean- 
nie Elias and Marvin Goldhar, both of 
whom appear in the film, smiling at him, 
understanding his frustration. They, like 
most of the cast and crew, are attentive 
and reliable. Finishing their lunch, Elias, 
Goldhar and the others prepare for the 
afternoon’s work and I suddenly find 


’ 


No ordinary bun in the oven, in this scene from Anatomy of a Horror 


myself alone. Soon Victor Gamble, as- 
sistant to the producer, comes to my 
rescue and sees me off the set with a 
bundle of production stills and cast and 
crew lists. Preoccupied with his warmth 
and cheerfulness, I don’t notice if the 
poor, headless monk is still bobbing and 
weaving in front of the bucket of blood. 


Connie Filletti 


Atlantic City, U.S.A. 


p.c. International Cinema Corporation (Can- 
ada)/Selta Films (France) exec. p. John Kemeny, 
Gabriel Boustany p. Denis Héroux assoc. p. 
Justine Héroux, Larry Nessis p. co-ord. Vin- 
cent Malle p. man. Justine Héroux (Can.), Ken 
Golden (USA) unit man. Micheline Garant 
(Can.), Carl Zuker (USA) loc. man. Robert 
Wertheimer assist. unit man. Peter R. Morrison 
(USA) p. office co-ord. Barbara Shrier p. sec. 
Anne-Marie Gélinas d. Louis Malle a.d. John 
Board 2nd a.d. Robert McCart (Can.), Jim 
Chory (USA) 3rd a.d. Louis Goyer sc. John 
Guare (based on Laird Koeniq’s novel) art. d. 
Anne Pritchard sd. mix Jean-Claude Laureaux 
mus. & lyrics Paul Anka boom Gilles Ortion 
gaf. John Berrie best boys Walter Klymkiw, 
Jean Courteau, Alex Amyot Key grip Jacob 
Rolling cam. grip Jean-Baptiste Dutreix grips 
Jean-Paul Houle (Can.), John Oravetz (USA) 
p. design. Anne Pritchard, Dominique Ricard 
(assist.) art dept. co-ord. Marie-Claude Tetrault 
(Can.), Csaba Kertesz (USA) prop. master 
Gretchen Rau set props Jacques Fournier, 
Jean Vincent (assist.) set dress. Wendell Den- 
nis, Myles Clarke (assist.) prop buyers Daniel 
Larose, Violette Daneau art dept. apprentice 
Taylor Pattison construction man. Marcel 
Desrochers (Can.), Raymond M. Samitz (USA) 
ed. Suzanne Baron, Federico Salzmann (assist.) 
ed. apprentice James Bruce unit. pub. Jill De 


Wolfe James cost. design Francois Barbeau 
ward. master Marie-Helene Gascon (Can.), 
Jeffrey Ullman (USA) dressers Diane Paquet 
(Can.), Carla Froeberg (USA) ward. apprentice 
Denis Proulx make-up & hair Rita Ogden wig 
specialist Donna Gliddon cast. Stuart Aikins, 
Clare Walker extra cast. Joy Todd/Venetia 


photo: Walter Chin 


Rickerby p. account. Pierre Guevremont as- 
sist. p. account. Luc Bouthillier, Carole Le- 
gace spec. effects Steve Kirshoff video se- 
quences Patrick Burns teamster captain 
Leonard Luizzi l.p. Burt Lancaster, Susan 
Sarandon, Kate Reid, Robert Joy, Hollis Mc- 
Laren, Michel Piccoli, Moses Znaimer, Angus 
MaclInnes, Robert Goulet, Al Waxman, Norma 
DellAgnese, John McCurry, Sean Sullivan, 
Louis Del Grande, Eleanor Beecroft, Cec 
Linder, Sean McCaan, Harvey Atkin, Leslie 
Carlson. col. 35 mm year 1979 dist. Ciné 360 
(Can.), ICM (world sales). 


Soon, when the smoke starts to clear, 
the film industry will have to field a lot of 
questions. And when it’s looking for some 
way to justify all this noise, energy and 
expenditure, the answer may very well be 
found at Sonolab’s Studio “G” in Mont- 
real, where the cast and crew of Atlantic 
City, U.S.A. are racing to bring the 
picture in under the December 31 tax dead- 
line. These people are into their eleventh 
week of shooting, and you'd think the 
novelty would have worn off by now. But 
the air is on fire. A reverential silence 
reigns, broken only by the murmuring of 
lowered voices, and the occasional 
“thwack” of a hammer somewhere in the 
back of the studio. Camera assistant Andy 
Chmura, using a break in filming as an 
opportunity for a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette, exhales and shakes his head. 

“One thing about this shoot,” he re- 
marks, “it's calm. Everyone has their 
private little tensions, but the overall 
ambiance is relaxed. It’s absolutely mar- 
vellous.” Noticing a resumption of activity 
around the camera, he grinds out the 
cigarette under his shoe and heads back 
to one of the mock-up apartments that 
constitute the stunningly elaborate set. 
Halfway there, he turns back to offer an 
addendum: “This,” he pronounces, “is 
real cinema.” And there is no one in this 
vast, cavern-like studio who nurtures the 
least inclination to disagree. 

This Franco-Canadian co-production 
has offered some of Canada’s best tech- 
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nicians the opportunity to work with a real 
cinematic superstar, and the excitement 
shows. It’s sometimes hard to discern the 
slight, dark figure of director Louis Malle 
amid all those lights, cables and props, 
but his presence permeates that studio 
from the floorboards to the lighting grids. 
As a grip moves out of a doorway, Malle is 
suddenly visible, standing between a kit- 
chen counter and the camera, cigarette 
gripped between his fingers. He paces the 
floor, smoking compulsively, then stops 
in front of actress Susan Sarandon to 
discuss a movement. Confident that they 
have understood one another, he turns to 
assistant director John Board to request a 
rehearsal. Sarandon takes her position 
behind the counter, but director of 
photography Richard Ciupka, peering 
through the camera’s viewfinder, is 
frowning. He slides from his seat and 
walks to Malle’s side, conferring with him 
in lowered tones; dissatisfied with the 
position of the actress in the frame, he is 
looking for a compromise. Within a 
moment, they have it, and Ciupka resumes 
his seat. 
“Alors, ca va, Richard ?” 
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Director Louis Malle ‘conducting’ Canadian actors Hollis McLaren, Robert Joy and company in Atlantic City, U.S.A. 


“Oui.” 

“O.K. Susan, remember to step forward 
when you hit him.” Fluently bilingual, 
Malle switches to English as Canadian 
actor Robert Joy prepares to step into 
frame on cue. Outrageous! star Hollis 
McLaren stands watching the activity from 
a comer, convincingly pregnant for her 
role as Sarandon’s ‘flower child’ younger 
sister. The rehearsal is underway, and the 
two performers exchange sharp words, 
Sarandon angry at the unexpected reap- 
pearance in her life of her estranged 
husband (Joy), and her sister, whom he 
has made pregnant. She finally concludes 
the discussion with a swift left hook to his 
stomach. Both camera and sound depart- 
ment are confident, and Malle gives the 
order to shoot. 


The shot is slated, and the elements fall 
into place like clockwork. While the actors 
perform, the three men on camera inte- 
grate their movements, a complicated 
ballet of zooms, dollies and focus-pulling 
that demands split-second co-ordination. 
As Sarandon lands her punch, the Pana- 
flex rushes forward to reframe the shot. 


When Malle calls “Cut,” Ciupka’s hand 
drops from the tilt wheel. 

“Impeccable !” he declares. 

Which may very well turn out to be a 
prognosis for the film itself. A study of 
people who live on the edge of a crumbling 
society, Atlantic City, U.S.A. is set 
against the unique combination of decay 
and vitality that characterize the title 
town. Using the subplot of a sleazy drug 
deal, the film focuses on the lives of five 
people who have run away, or are in the 
process of doing so. The three younger 
characters are joined by the figures of 
Kate Reid as a gangster’s widow, and Burt 
Lancaster as her late husband’s ex-body- 
guard — who hides from the world with 
Reid inside a decaying apartment build- 
ing. In setting and tone, the movie is one- 
hundred percent American, but Malle 
believes the subject is being perused 
through “an alien eye”. 

“I find myself in an interesting position 
at this point,” he reflects during the lunch 
break. “Before I came to America for 
Pretty Baby, I had been coming every 
year since 56. It was only in ’76 that I 
came and decided to stay for a while. I 
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lived in Los Angeles for a bit, and then I 
moved to New York. I’ve been half there 
and half in France for the last two years. 
Now, I’m in this sort of edgy position, 
where I’m almost part of it; there’s a lot of 
things I understand and share, but I’m still 
an outsider.” Atlantic City, U.S.A. rep- 
resents the first contemporary picture he 
has shot in the last ten years, a particular 
challenge for Malle, who states that he 
needs to find “a distance from a subject 
that’s happening right now,” and believes 
he may have worked toward it this time by 
means of stylization. “Here, it’s stylized in 
the sense that it’s making fun of something 
that’s basically serious. It has the plot of a 
thriller, and it’s describing social and 
economic changes in Atlantic City, butit’s 
done asacomedy, the same way Murmur 
Of The Heart was a comedy about some- 
thing that’s considered immensely seri- 
ous.” 

He has been drawn to American subject 
matter before, and returns to it now 
because he finds the States “much more 
interesting than Europe at this point. 
‘Europe is just reproducing what’s going 
on in America five or ten years later. 
Culturally, it’s very dead. The impetus for 
change, the patterns for culture in the 
Western World; they're all coming from 
the U.S.” Malle readily admits that Atlan- 


tic City, U.S.A. is “only accidentally a 
Canadian film. I’m using a number of 
Canadian actors, whom I'm very pleased 
with, and a Canadian crew, which is 
excellent. Our exteriors were shot in At- 
lantic City, and we’re shooting interiors in 
this studio, but I feel good about this 
picture — my integrity’s not in question. If 
this type of project enables you to end 
up with films about Canada, made by Cana- 
dians, then the experience will have been 
justified. The mistake is to make too many 
commercial compromises — to turn out 
imitation American pictures. The French 
did that too, and it didn’t work, mostly 
because the Americans do them better. 
We did films with American stars, Amer- 
ican subject matter, and called it ‘Le 
Cinéma Mid-Atlantic.’ Ultimately, it was 
‘nulle part’ — nowhere.” He adds em- 
phatically: “But there’s nothing worse 
than stagnation. The technicians and 
creative people are working here, and 
that’s very important. Hopefully, within 
the framework of this commercial indus- 


try, a really indigenous film business will. 


develop. As a ‘guest director in this 
country, that’s what I'd like to see; then 
the whole exercise will have been worth- 
while.” 


Barbara Samuels 


Susan Sarandon giving Burt Lancaster a hand in Atlantic City, U.S.A. 


Babe! 


d. Rafal Zielinski asst. d. Yvon Arsenault, 
René Chenier sc. Edith Rey ph. Peter Czerski 
ed. Avde Chiriaeff sd. Richard Nichol a.d. Real 
Ouellette m. Gino Soccio cost. Denis Sperdouklis 
choreo. Lynn Taylor-Corbett Lp. Buddy Hackett, 
Yasmine Bleeth exec. p. Morden Lazarus p. 
Arthur Voronka, Rafal Zielinski p. manager. 
Gilbert Dinel p.c. Rafal Productions Inc. 


The most unexpected thing about Babe! 
is how smoothly the shoot seems to be 
running. While filming an orphanage 
scene in acondemned university building, 
the crew members bitch at each other, 
shots are altered, half the actors are kids 
and the producers still haven’t rounded 
up all the funds. Yet, the only real setback 
that has put the film three shots behind 
schedule has been the exterior shooting, 
delayed by the weather. 

Polish-born Rafal Zielinski, at 25 years 
of age, is directing his first professional 
feature. Rafal (he prefers) runs his set in 
an open and easy going manner. The shot 
is a simple dolly and pan of a cafeteria 
kitchen, where 12-year-old Yasmine Bleeth, 
scrubs a stone with steel wool, doing 
penance for an unsuccessful orphanage 


Film Arts 
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escape. She sneaks a glance at the script 
as Rafal directs her in repeated dry runs. 
Changes in the shot are attempted, pros 
and cons pondered until Rafal takes the 
final decision. “You have to accept every- 
one’s contribution, mold them together 
into one viewpoint and put it on the 
screen,” Zielinski says later. 

An interview is difficult with this man as 
he runs around the set, handling the 
details large and small. He is apologetic, 
but he has to get the job done. One is 
impressed by his humility, and his ability 
to treat everyone on the set in acourteous 


and affatle manner. Though at times he - 


must raise his voice to instruct the not- 
always-receptive children, generally he is 
calm and genial. “The first A.D. does the 
yelling for me,” he quips. 

Babe!, co-authored by Zielinski and 
Edith Rey, describes streetwise 11-year- 
old orphan (Yasmine Bleeth) who wants 
to become a disco star. She meets Sammy 
(Buddy Hackett) who teaches her the ins 
and outs of ‘show biz’. “It’s a very colourful 
and rich film,” Zielinski says of the musical, 
which is structured on the theme of A 
Star is Born. 
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The film, scheduled for completion at 
the end of December, is aimed at a 
teenage audience, although a wider appeal 
is expected. According to assistant pro- 
ducer Gilbert Dinel, the 1.25 million 
dollar project may give birth to a TV spin 
off, a disco special using segments and 
characters from the film. But this is still a 
‘maybe’. 

All but two of the musical numbers 
have already been shot. “Music is integral 
to the film,” says Dinel. The final edit is 
planned for March and there are hopes of 
taking the film to Cannes. Generally, 
everyone is happy with Zielinski’s methods. 
According to sound engineer Richard 
Nichol, Rafal is understanding. “He takes 
feedback from the crew.” But not everyone 
is pleased with the producers. There are 
complaints that the film suffers from cost- 
cutting in the wrong places, that the set is 
understaffed. “They re trying to save nickels 
and dimes” observed one crewmember. 

Co-Producer, Arthur Voronka denies 
this. It’s a low budget film and some crew 
members are spoiled by over-crewed, ex- 
pensive productions. Voronka, whose 
past films include Loving and Laughing 
and Fortune in Men’s Eyes feels that he 
can make a film on a low budget. “’m out to 
make a commercial, viable film,” he says. 
Does this mean sacrificing the quality of 
the film? “I think it can have all the artistic 
elements and still be commercially viable,” 
he states. 

Voronka feels that films aimed at Amer- 


ican audiences and dependent on big 
budgets and big stars, are going in the 
wrong direction. “We should do what we 
can. We have to take advantage of what 
we have around us.” He concedes that 
he’s taking a chance by using a director 
new to the commercial feature industry 


‘— although Zielinski did walk off with 


Best Documentary award for Michel Pellus 
at this year’s Moscow film festival — and 
the equally new Peter Czerski, Rafal’s 
laconic cameraman, the bulk of whose 
experience has been with Zielinski. 


oe 


The shot is in a makeshift boardroom. 
Rafal draws his camera plan on a piece of 
scrap-paper and, alternating between 
English and Polish, discusses the shot 
with the cameraman. 

There are the usual problems. It’s day- 
time in the script but it’s dark outside. 
The sound man says there’s too much echo, 
the camera can be heard grinding. Rafal 
consults with his crew, the solution is 
found. 

In a free moment I ask him how he 
feels about his first feature, and whether 
he is worried about its success. “All you 
worry about is keeping on schedule and 
on budget.” Then, excusing himself, he 
rushes off to solve another problem on 
the set. 


David Arrayet 


Babe’s Theresa (Yasmine Bleeth) — envious of Sammy’s (Buddy Hackett) jacket? 


“With the help of her friend and mentor, this rebellious orphan surmounts a multitude of hardships 
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francis mankiewicz 


to berlin with love 


by joan irving 


It is a fight to the finish, but the following 
interviews with director Francis Mankiewicz, 
and producers Marcia Couélle and Claude 
Godbout suggest that they may be winning 
with their film Les bons débarras (Good Rid- 
dance), selected to represent Canada at the 
1980 Berlin Film Festival. 


i | 


Director of Les bons débarras, Francis Mankiewicz with Marie Tifo — pointing the way to Berlin! 
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The year 1980 marks a revival in 
Québécois films. Following the slump of 
the late-seventies — when directors like 
Claude Jutra, Gilles Carle, Francis Man- 
kiewicz, and others, left Montreal to work 
in Toronto — several directors, including 
Carle, Mankiewicz, Jean-Claude Labrec- 
que, André Forcier and Jean-Guy Noél 
are now completing new features. First to 
be released is Mankiewicz’s Les bons dé- 
barras (Good Riddance). 

Winner of two Etrogs and a special 
Jury prize at the 1972 Canadian Film 
Awards, Le temps d’une chasse was 
Mankiewicz’s first feature. He went on to 
make two sixty-minute specials for the 
CBC: The People Problem and A Matter 
of Choice. Back in Quebec, he directeda 
made-for-television feature titled Une 
amie d’enfance, which had a brief thea- 
trical release. 

Les bons débarras marks the beginning 
of a collaboration between Mankiewicz 
and Réjean Ducharme, a writer whose 
novels, songs, and adaptations of plays 
have a wide following in Quebec and 
France. 

Ducharme explores the themes of child- 
hood and the childlike. Les bons débarras 
is the story of a young girl’s relationship 
with her mother. When Michelle tells her 
twelve-year-old daughter, Manon, that 
she is pregnant, the child lashes out in 
jealousy against all that defines and 
confines her life: school; poverty; her 
mother’s policeman boyfriend, Maurice; 
her dimwitted uncle, Ti-Guy; and finally, 
against her mother, whom she loves and 
wants to protect. 


Francis Mankiewicz: | was shooting A 
Matter of Choice for the CBC in Toronto, 
when Réjean Ducharme sent me the 
script of Les bons débarras. | didn’t know 
him at the time, though I'd read his books. 
He told me later he had had the idea for 
the film. written a draft and then started 
looking for a director. He’d seen Le 
temps d’une chasse and felt that I'd be 
the right person to make the film. He went 
through all kinds of people to find out 
who I was and where I was, and how he 
could get the script to me. 


Cinema Canada: Réjean Ducharme is 
reputed to be something of a recluse. 
And he was searching for you? 

Francis Mankiewicz: It came as asurprise 
to me. I think it was Jacques Godbout 
who phoned to tell me that Ducharme 
wanted to send me the script. I read it. but 


Joan Irving is a free-lance writer. and story 
editor with the Drama Unit. CBC Montreal. 
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really didn’t know what to think of it, so I 
just set it aside while I finished the other 
film. But I found that I was continually 
thinking of Le bons débarras. There was 


‘something in that script that haunted me. 


At the time there were a lot of opportu- 
nities to work in Toronto. What brought 
me back to Québec was Réjean’s script. 


Cinema Canada: Ducharme has pub- 
lished several novels, but this was his first 
screenplay. How closely did you collabo- 
rate on the final script? 

Francis Mankiewicz: When Réjean sends 
you a script, he sends you a universe — a 
universe in which there are a number of 
levels of content and meaning. | really 
liked the script, but I could see that in 
order to translate that universe to film, it 
needed modifications. There were also 
elements in it that I wanted to see developed, 
because | felt closer to them. 

Through an intermediary, | communi- 
cated my suggestions to Réjean. In about 
a month the script came back totally 
revised. He had rewritten it from the 
beginning. It was the first time I'd worked 
with a scriptwriter whose second version 
had come so close to what I wanted. We 
hadn't really talked about it, but he had 
been able to read me entirely. It was 
terrifically exciting. After that we met and 
worked through the script, scene by scene. 
occasionally changing a line of dialogue. 
Once we started shooting, he let me take 
it from there. 

It was almost as if he had given mea gift 
that came with a note saying, ‘Here’s part 


of my universe. You might find something 
for yourself in it.’ 


Cinema Canada: It is surprising how 
much in Les bons débarras resembles 
the world you created in Le temps d’une 
chasse. 
Francis Mankiewicz: It would be difficult 
for me to direct a film in which | didn’t find 
something I could feel close to. The 
resemblance is partly style, but mostly, I 
guess, one of subject. I have a great 
affinity for Réjean’s preoccupation with 
certain forms of naivety and childhood, 
and his preoccupation with death. 
There were also elements in the script 
that were totally foreign to me, but that 
excited me simply because they weren't 
things I would normally write myself. If I 
were to sit down and write a script, it 
would all come out one color, my color. 


Cinema Canada: Since Le temps d’une 
chasse, your first feature, you haven't 
directed ascreenplay you wrote. Why are 
you no longer writing your own material? 
Francis Mankiewicz: I’ve written other 
scripts since. Some were meant to go 
ahead and had even been programmed, 
but fell through at the last minute. There 
are a few scripts in my cupboard. 

I found, though, that it was difficult to 
write and direct at the same time. Writing 
is a concentrated activity, while directing 
is more dynamic. For me they were slightly 
contradictory, so I had to make a choice. 
Besides, the amount of time spent getting 
the script written and then going through 


Manon (Charlotte Laurier), angry with the world in Francis Mankiewicz’s Les bons débarras 


the battles of finding a producer and 
getting financing, made a cumulative time 
span on one film of about five years. If | 
were to make one film every five years, | 
wouldn’t be developing my craft as a 
director. Or perhaps it’s simply a matter of 
experience. | find that I prefer collabora- 
tion at every level of the preparation and 
shooting of a film. Rather than try to carry 
the whole film myself, I look for people to 
work with me. 

Réjean is a terrific stimulus to me, in 
that he presents me with extremely dense 
characters which I then take and try to 
bring to life. 


Cinema Canada: The overall feel of Les 
bons débarras is rather sombre. Ti-Guy 
commits suicide at the end. Yet the 
affection in the film, the characters for 
each other and yours for them, is very 
moving. 

Francis Mankiewicz: To me it’s a film 
based on love. It’s based on this desire we 
all have to love and to feel passionate 
about things, the desire in us to live 
intensely. One of the most important 
aspects of the film is the intensity. It was in 
the writing when | first read the script, and 
it is in the characters. The characters are 
uncompromising. They go to the limit of 
that passion, or love, or desire... . 
whatever you want to call it. 


Cinema Canada: The film depicts simple 
people, in terms of their lifestyle and 
certainly their means, yet the situations 
are never simple emotionally. What are 
you trying to get at? 

Francis Mankiewicz: If there were words 
to describe what underlies passion or 
love, then that is perhaps what I’m looking 
for with those characters. It’s never simple. 
Their feelings come from the gut. Often 
they don’t reach the conscious level. 
What drives the characters in Les bons 
débarras belongs to the irrational. 

Though the film looks realistic, the 
characters often express themselves 
through a kind of poetry. When you see 
the film, the language doesn’t jump out at 
you as poetry, but when you read it, you 
realize people don’t exactly speak that 
way. You don't find lines that say. ‘Hello. 
Goodbye. How are you today.’ Réjean’s 
scenes always begin where drama begins. 
and not where life begins. That, also, adds 
to the feeling of unrelenting intensity in 
the characters, since that's where drama: 
tically things start happening, 

There's something of the classical tra- 
gedies in the film, though it's a modern 
treatment. There's a feeling of destiny 
that emerges from the characters but is 
beyond their control, Manon’s drive for 
something greater than what she js living 
comes from within her. but it is also 


beyond her control. It’s the same for Ti- 
Guy. Fairly early on in the film there is a 
feeling that it is driving to something 
inevitable. 


Cinema Canada: Could you elaborate 
on the concept of tragedy? 

Francis Mankiewicz: | don’t mean by 
tragedy something that necessarily ends 
in death. We see death — real death — 
every day on television. The original 
intent of tragedy wasn’t to merely show 
death, but to show a transposition of life. 
When we see Cambodia, what is brought 
home is how miserable life can be, how 
miserable people can be. Though the 
endings of the classical tragedies may be 
sad, there is no devaluation of life. On the 
contrary, by putting certain aspects of life 


into relief, it brings on other levels oi: 


reflection and understanding. 

I don’t view film as a depiction of real 
life. Good drama is a transposition of life 
rather than a reproduction of it. 


Cinema Canada: | once attended a 
screening of Le temps d’une chasse for 
an audience of university film students. 
Only a couple of the questions during the 
discussion that followed related to con- 
tent. Are filmmakers losing the ability to 
tell good stories? 

Francis Mankiewicz: The first impulse of 
young filmmakers in film school is to 
demystify and try to get a hold on what. 
through their childhood, was the magic of 
cinema. In school they get excited about 
the way films are made and tend to forget 
content. To me the fascination with tech- 
nique is quite understandable. | also think 
that with the omnipresence of television 
and its ongoing stream of programing. 
the notion of content is, to some extent. 
getting lost. It’s the same idea as a short 
order cook . . . I sometimes have the 
feeling that life these days doesn’t put 
much importance on content. 


Cinema Canada: Yet you have made 
this film? 

Francis Mankiewicz: Well, that's my 
basic preoccupation. | am not. perhaps. a 
great film stylist. but I have a fascination 
for drama. | came to filmmaking through 
an interest in literature more than in 
photography as a technique or visual 
expression. Now! am looking fora recon: 
ciliation of those two elements. | want to 
find a visual way to say things. 


Cinema Canada: This might be a good 
point to ask you about your work with 
Michel Brault, whe wen an Etrog for his 
cinematography on Le temps d’une chasse 


Francis Mankiewicz/ 
Filmography 


1972 

Le temps d’une chasse, writer and 
director, feature 90 min. 35 mm (N.F.B.) 
production. 1972 Venice Festival Award. 


Three prizes Canadian Film Awards 
1972. 


1973 

Les allees de la terre, executive producer, 
feature 90 min., directed by André Thé- 
berge (N.F.B.) 

Valentin, director, half-hour television 
drama. Co-production Canada/France/ 
Switzerland. 


1974 

Proces criminel, director, half-hour edu- 
cational drama (O.F.Q.) 

Cause civile, director, half-hour educa- 
tional drama (O.F.Q.). 

Orientation, director, half-hour educa- 


tional drama (O.F.Q.). 


1975 

Les vagues, writer. feature-length fiction 
screenplay. 

Berthier en bas, writer. feature-length 
fiction screenplay. 

Expropriation, director. hour-long tele- 
vision drama, C.B.C.. Toronto. 


1976 

Freelance producer at National Film Board 

of Canada on pilot program of dramatic 

films for television. 

Pointe Pelee, director. documentary short 
on nature (N.F.B.). 


1977 

I Was Dying Anyway, director, education- 
al documentary on suicide in prisons 
(International Cinemedia for Canadian 
Penitentiary Service). 

A Matter Of Choice, director. hour-long 
television drama C.B.C.. Toronto. 

Une amie d’enfance, director. feature - 
90 min. (from the play by Louis Sala 
and Louise Roy) (Les Productions du 
Verseau). 


1978 

Les bons debarras, director, feature 115 
min. screenplay by Réjean Ducharme 
(Les Productions Prisma), 
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Manon and her mother (Marie Tifo) — a soft touch in a tender scene from Les bons débarras 


and was Director of Photography on Les 
bons débarras. 

Francis Mankiewicz: Michel Brault 
brought a great deal of visual sensitivity to 
Le temps d’une chasse. And | thought 
the same kind of thing was needed on this 
film. I very much like what Michel does. 
He has a particular way of framing. He 
doesn’t frame a scene, he points the 
camera at what you're supposed to see. 
He’s less concerned with aesthetics and 
the right proportions than he is with what 
the audience is supposed to see in that 
particular scene. 


Cinema Canada: It is a dark film. Why so 
little sunlight? 

Francis Mankiewicz: The film was shot 
in autumn, so the darkness was partly 
seasonal. We didn’t want high contrasts. 
Even when the sun was out, we shot with 
backlight so as not to get sharp shadows 
across the face. We wanted a very textured 


picture, in which you could feel the earth,. 


the leaves, the house and the texture of 
reople’s faces. 


Cinema Canada: The opening scene, 
witn the police car dizzily driving through 
the village and down the highway, re- 
minds me of the opening in Le temps 
d’une chasse when the men are picked 
up in the early morning to go hunting and 
everyone is in a good mood. There is a 
sense of humor behind both scenes. 
Were the similarities intentional? 

Francis Mankiewicz: A lot of what you 
do when making a film is unconscious. 
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You're looking for certain things, but 
you’re not aware of it at the time. Of 
course you're naturally drawn to things 
that please you, so these resemblances 
may arise. 

The opening for Les bons débarras 
troubled me foralong time. I couldn't find 
away to treat Réjean’s establishing scene. 
Until the day that we were actually filming 
the shot, I hadn’t come up witha solution. 


Cinema Canada: Do you sleep nights 
when that kind of thing happens? 
Francis Mankiewicz: When you're shoot- 
ing a film, you’re working twenty-four 
hours a day, even in your sleep. You get 
into almost a speedy state. You’re con- 
stantly thinking of the scenes, looking for 
an approach. You don’t just take a scene 
and film it. You have to know what you 
want to say with it. 

Looking for a place to put the camera 
for the opening shot of Les bons débarras, 
Alain Chartrand, one of my A.D.’s, and I, 
met a Hydro Quebec crew working in a 
cherry picker cutting trees along the road. 
We asked if they'd give us a ride. We went 
all over the place, stopping and going up 
in the crane for a look around. Finally, we 
came back to the village and decided to 
shoot the scene there. But it wasn’t until 
the morning we were scheduled to shoot 
it that | decided to have the car perform 
with its siren and headlights. It was an off- 
beat start, which I wanted because, to me, 
the film wasn’t really that conventional. 


Cinema Canada: What emerges in all 
your dramatic films is the strength of the 
acting. 

Francis Mankiewicz: | like working with 
actors. You know, I’m not all that con- 
cerned about a correct, realistic way of 
playing a scene. What interests me is what 
emerges from it, what the actor is convey- 
ing. In Ducharme’s script one of the 
challenges was the dialogue. On paper it 
was unsayable. Throughout the shooting 
the actors were coming to me saying, 
‘People don't talk like that. I can’t say this.’ 
I would say to them, ‘These are beautiful 
lines of dialogue. It’s up to us to find a way 
of making them sound natural without 
losing the rhythm and rhyme.’ 


Cinema Canada: Marie Tifo, who plays 
the mother in the film, was a stage actress 
who had no film experience before you 
cast her. Germain Houde was also a 
stage actor. Is there a reason why you 
went to the stage for your actors, when 
there is such a large pool of experienced 
film actors in Québec? 

Francis Mankiewicz: | looked every- 
where for good actors. In some ways, 
though, the script resembles a play. What 
counts, is what is beyond it. In a good 
play, it’s not so much what is happening 
on stage that counts, but what the actors 
are communicating at another level. 

The difficulties in casting were the 
same as everything else in this movie — 
and that’s where Réjean is an extraordin- 
ary challenge to me. Taken at one level, 
the script is very close to soap opera. You 
could only do justice to it by developing 
every nuance. 

The mother in the script could have 
been cold, almost brutal. The danger was 
that the audience would react as if it was 
the story of a victimized child. I wanted to 
stay as far away from that as possible. 
Michelle had to be a character capable of 
great tenderness and sensitivity. She had 
to be capable of controlling her world. 


Cinema Canada: Charlotte Laurier, the 
girl who plays Manon, is enchanting. 
What's your secret for finding child actors? 
Francis Mankiewicz: The eyes. It really 
comes down to that. In fact, casting all the 
characters I was looking at the eyes. They 
had to have an interior quality, the sense 
that within them there is another dimen- 
sion. The eyes are the basic element with 
which an actor communicates. They carry 
the intensity of the drama. 

We looked at a lot of children. I had 
help from many people, including Fran- 
coise Berd. But I think Charlotte is one of 
those rare finds. You look and look and 
occasionally you're lucky. 


Cinema Canada: So often these talented 
child actors never do another film. 
Francis Mankiewicz: Yes and it’s too 
bad. It’s a reflection of the fact that it’s so 
difficult to get films made. When we 
started making Les bons débarras, there 
hadn’t been a Quebec film made for a 
long time. There were difficulties financing 
it and getting it going. When the battles of 
putting a film together become that enor- 
mous, it is hard to develop an ongoing 
film process that enables you to employ 
actors on a regular basis. Like many 
things in our world today, there is much 
waste. But I’m sure that Charlotte will 
continue acting. She has special qualities 
that can’t go unnoticed. 


Cinema Canada: You mention the lean 
years for filmmakers here. There must 
have been times when you wondered 
why you were sticking at it. Where is the 
fun in filmmaking for you? 

Francis Mankiewicz: When | was a child 
my mother used to say, ‘In any job there is 
ninety-nine percent misery and difficulty, 
and one percent pleasure and enrichment.’ 
I think that’s true in filmmaking. For those 
few moments on set when the magic 
occurs, you're ready to go through the 
miseries of trying again and again to put 
together a movie, to see one and then 
another of your projects fall through, so 


you can end up on set and do that one 
take that is miraculous. 


Cinema Canada: Is the existence of the 
Institut québécois du cinéma going to 
make a difference for filmmakers here? 
Francis Mankiewicz: It is making a dif- 
ference. Last year production of films 
increased. How long that’s going to go on 
for, | don’t know. In the twelve years that 
I've been making films. I've seen periods 
of heavy production followed by periods 
where there was nothing. Older filmmakers 
will perhaps tell me that it’s normal, but I 
hope it doesn’t happen too often. It’s 
extremely demoralizing and demobilizing. 
Filmmakers, artists of any nature. need to 
work on a fairly regular basis to develop 
their craft and their maturity as artists. 
Hopefully we’re seeing a new period of 
filmmaking, but I wouldn't bet on it. 
With inflation. filmmaking is getting 
more expensive. You can't finance a film 
totally with the Institut. The CFDC is 
doing its part. too, but it’s still not one- 
hundred percent of the budget. On Les 
bons débarras the producers. Les Pro- 
ductions Prisma. never did find total 
financing before shooting. So Prisma and 
various people were obliged to invest in 
the film. When producers and filmmakers 
begin risking their livelihood to make a 
film, all kinds of extraneous elements of 
stress intervene in the creative process. 


The Institut helps. There aren't many 
institutions trying to protect the cultural 
reality in Quebec. and the national cinema 
that is close to the artists of Quebec. 
Hopefully. that cinema will be close to the 
audience one day as well. 


Les bons débarras 


p.c. Les Productions Prisma Inc. p. Claude 
Godbout. Marcia Couélle p. account. Louise 
Deslauriers p. sup. Monique Messier p. man. 
Francine Forest p. assist. Michelle St-Arnaud. 
Jacques Garon. André Brault p. sec. Andrée 
Lachapelle d. Francis Mankiewicz a.d. Lise 
Abastado. Alain Chartrand, Marie-Andrée Vinet 
(2nd a.d.) sc. Réjean Ducharme cont. Marie 
LaHaye art. d. Michel Proulx d.o.p. Michel 
Brault cam. Guy Dufaux. Jean-Charles Trem- 
blay asst. cam. Louis de Ernsted. Robert 
Martel, Michel Caron. Pierre Duceppe stunts 
Marcel Fournier. Yves Fournier. Serge Deniau 
sd. Henri Blondeau sd. mix Michel Descombes 
boom Marcel Fraser mus. dir. Bernard Buisson 
mus. arrange. Jean Corriveau. Francois Richard. 
Bernard Buisson ed. André Corriveau ward. 
Diane Paquet. Suzanne Harel make-up/hair 
Marie-Angéle Breitner-Protat props Pierre 
Fournier, Daniel Huysmans(assist.) elec. Jac- 
ques Paquet. Daniel Chrétien. Richer Fran- 
coeur. Eddy Trempe machine Serge Grenier. 
Robert Grenier still Yves Ste-Marie l.p. Char- 
lotte Laurier. Marie Tifo. Germain Houde. 
Louise Marleau. Roger Lebel. Gilbert Sicotte. 
Serge Thériault, Jean-Pierre Bergeron. Léo 
llial. Madeleine Chartrand, Louise Rinfret. Eric 
Beauséjour, Jean-Pierre Duplessis. Marcella 
Fajardo. Marie Laurier. Henri pub. Les Pro- 
ductions Prisma Inc. (1979) col. 35 mm length 
116 min. dist. Corporation des Films Mutuels 
Ltée. (Qué). 


At the best of times, producing a Qué- 
bécois film is a risky business; at the worst, 
it can be suicidal — but it can be done. For 
a price. 

Producers of Les bons débarras, Mar- 
cia Couélle and Claude Godbout, of Les 
Productions Prisma Inc., paid it: $57, 000 
out of the corporate pocket. Not to mention 
the months of stress prior to, during, and 
now, after the shoot. But with a little help 
from their friends, anda lot of faith in their 
film, they can almost sit back; for Les 
bons débarras has been selected to re- 
present Canada in the competition at the 
Berlin Film Festival. They have also found 
themselves a distributor in Quebec, and 
one in Germany. The struggle is by no 
means over, but the worst of it may be; a 
qualified consolation, but a consolation 
nonetheless. What made them do it? 

“It was really on the basis of Réjean 


by teri coburn 


Ducharme’s script that we got into the 
film,” they explain to Cinema Canada. 
“It was an extraordinary script; one that 
far surpassed anything we had seen in 
Québécois cinema... If we had just read 
the storyline, or if it had been anyone ofa 
number of other directors who had ap- 
proached us with it, we probably wouldn’t 
have been interested in producing it. But 
Francis’ interpretation — the one he was 
able to give us verbally, that he was able to 
draw for us — was what interested us. He 
came to us because there had been a 


number of fiction films done here at 


Prisma; and he already knew what type of 
films we had made, and with what type of 
directors.” 

Unfortunately, Mankiewicz’s timing 
might have been better. “In the fall of 77, 
when the script came to us, it was about 
the worst time we had seen in the last 


commerce vs. culture in a 
bastard industry 


decade of the industry to think about 
making a feature film in French. The films 
that we were bringing out then — low- 
budget films under $200,000 — were 
risks; but at least the CFDC (Canadian Film 
Development Corp.), allowed them to 
recoup the private investment before the 
public money. By the time we began 
making Les bons débarras there were 
none of those ‘guarantees’, because the 
CFDC policy had changed.” 

Prisma consequently tried all of the 
classical methods of financing, and ended 

up with seventy-five percent of the 
$602,000 budget covered by the CFDC 
and the Institut québécois du cinéma. 
“The Institut also came in right away with 
their additional cultural money. They can 


Teri Coburn is a free-lance writer, and assistant 
to the editor of Cinema Canada in Montreal. 
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exceed their maximum by giving bonuses 
based on the quality of a script.” 

Prisma was then left to its own devices 
to finance the final twenty-five percent 
($150,000) of the budget. Private invest- 
ments from Famous Players, Radio Qué- 
bec, the director, the writer, the labora- 
tory, and the equipment house covered 
all of it but $57,000. 


“When Francis speaks about stress, it’s 
very, very true. We were looking for that 
$57,000 for about a year-and-a-half. We 
looked in the direction of tax shelter 
money, but no brokerage house wants to 
get involved in a project that is only 
looking for $57,000. Because we were 
trying to keep the budget at a strict 
minimum, we were looking for the money 
ourselves and didn’t want to get involved 
with a lot of other processes that cost 
money. We didn’t come out with a pro- 
spectus for instance, because that in 
itself costs anywhere from $30,000 to 
$60,000. We knew what our possibilities 
for recoupment were for a French lan- 
guage film. So we were sort of caught 
between the devil and the deep blue sea; 
we had to have the money to get the 
money. It was really crazy!” 


Nevertheless, the producers empha- 
size that, “In this film no technician had to 
invest any part of his salary. We did, but 
not the crew. This is one of the principles 
at Prisma: none of the crew has had to 
invest in any of our films.” Directors of 
their fiction features have had to invest 
part of their salaries, however, as did 


Francis Mankiewicz for Les bons débar- 
ras. But it came as no surprise to him. 

“You don’t produce a French film, with 
no well-known stars, for a French minority, 
without fighting the odds. At the outset, 
Francis himself was realistic enough to 
know what we were getting into in terms 
of financing. He obviously wanted to 
make the film, but he wondered if we, as 
producers, were going to try and pressure 
him into putting people with ‘names’ into 
the film. Our answer was very clearly, no: 
we wanted to have the best people for the 
film in the film. We were not about to put 
any pressure on him. But he was very 
conscious that he was taking a risk.” 

And risk it was. The company had to 
finance the preparation of the film for six 
months without knowing if they would be 
able to shoot it. Finally, Prisma announced 
publicly that the film was going to go 
ahead. 

In June 1979, the CFDC again revised 
its policy of recoupment. French language 
films were once more permitted to re- 
coup their private investment before pay- 
ing back the CFDC. Couélle and God- 
bout’s present optimism is due to the fact 
that the CFDC’s new policy has been 
retroactively accorded to them for Les 
bons débarras. 

“Now we feel certain that we will get the 
money back — but the problem is that it 
might be a long term investment; and 
that, obviously, is a handicap for a small 
production company like ours, which 
needs to have the cash flow to finance 
other projects.” 


Wondering what's on her mother’s mind... 
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With larger projects, distributors often 
carry part of the financial burden, but how 
does a small company get distribution for 
a film like Les bons débarras? “During all 
the time we were shooting and editing the 
film, we didn’t have a distributor. At the 
beginning of this year we signed a distri- 
bution agreement with Les Films Mutuels. 
But approaching them was not an obvious 
step a year ago. We only went to Mutuels 
after their success with Mourir a tue-téte, 
when it became obvious that individuals 
in the company were willing to work with 
Québécois film. Mourir’s success, — which 
no one could have guaranteed, — was 
enough for them to release another one: 
Cordélia. Then we went to them with 
bons débarras. If Mourir had not beena 
success, I don’t think that anyone at 
Mutuels would have wanted to see a 
Québécois film.” 

Given the odds, one wonders why 
small companies like Prisma persist in 
tempting fate. Godbout and Couélle are 
the first to admit that, “Just in terms of 
numbers, films produced in French in 
North America are going to remain mi- 
nority films. You have to be a terrible 
idealist to think otherwise.” 

But for Prisma, and other companies 
like it, “It all comes down to a question of 
values. Do you place more value on 
cultural recognition, or on commercial re- 
cognition? ...The cinema industry is a 
bastard industry. It’s neither all com- 
merce, nor all art. If you don’t accept that 
ambiguity to begin with, you go around 
with a huge question mark in your head. If 
you accept that it is a bastard industry, 
then it becomes a matter of percentages; 
you have more commerce in one opera- 
tion, and more culture in another — but 
the two aspects are never totally separated.” 

On the commercial side of the coin, 
Prisma emphasizes that, “One thing we 
can do to help even the score in terms of 
recouping — and this is what we’re trying 
to do with Les bons débarras, and every 
film we make — is to market the film 
correctly. That’s one place where we have 
a lot to learn, and there are a lot of 
markets which haven't been touched.” 
Part of their new marketing strategy 
involves “the other reality, which is tele- 
vision. Even for people producing multi- 
million dollar films, their sales to NBC, 
ABC or Home Box Office are important 
to the financing of their projects. ... There 
are television markets that Québécois 
films are only beginning to touch. As 
producers we must work on marketing 
our films.” 

That said, Couélle and Godbout accept 
their limitations. “We're not going to end 
up on St. Catherine Street to battle the 
giants to get on the screen in place of 
Jaws! We are going to continue working 


on projects that will always need risk 
money. So, we will always need govern- 
ment money. We’re going to try to main- 
tain quality all the way through; working 
with script writers, directors, actors... dev- 
eloping people within the industry here. 
We are very much aware of the indivi- 
duals, and the individual work that goes 
into any one film.” 

Most likely, Les bons débarras’ artistic 
achievement stems from the intimate 
collaboration of producers, director, script- 
writer, and crew. “One of the positive 
aspects of working with Francis, despite 
the normal day to day tensions and 
differences of ideas, was that we were 
basically working towards the interpreta- 
tion of the script which Francis had in his 
head... On that basis, we worked together 
with him through hell and high water to 
get that image of the film... It was more 
than just a case of producers trying to 
organize and finance a production. And it 
was a fruitful collaboration.” 

Now, Les bons débarras is on its way 
to Berlin. Prisma feels that in terms of 
content and style, “It's a film which 
shouldn't be difficult to sell to European 
countries... There is a certain type of 
cinema which comes out of the Scandi- 
navian countries, for example, which has 
some relationship to a film like this: 
where people’s feelings are more impor- 
tant than the car race, or the big show 
value. That has to do with what your 
public is used to as well.” 

Realistically, they don’t see it as a box 
office buster, nor do they see it as a film 
which should be confined to small art 
houses for one-week runs. It is one of 


Manon sharing her troubles with her best chum, Gaétan (Gilbert Sicotte), the busdriver 


those awkward, in between films that 
defies categories. But to Godbout and 
Couélle, one thing is clear: the few hun- 
dred people who have seen it to date, 
“_..came out of the film liking it — glad to 
have seen it.” 

And that, after all, is what it’s all about. 
But was it worth it? “At the end, there is 
always a certain dissatisfaction. You wish 
you had had more time, and more money 
to buy time... In any film, regardless of its 
success, you always wish that such and 
such could be changed — because we’re 
in the perfection business! Honestly 
though, we could say that we achieved 
most of the goals.” 

Would they do it again? Certainly. But 
it would be nice to have a little less stress 
and a little more security. “As-producers, 
we would like to find a way to guarantee 
the financing for another project of that 
sort, before hand. We're as satisfied as 
possible about our collaboration with 
Francis, and the work of the technicians. 
But it should be possible for producers 
and directors to work on films of this sort 
and still be paid properly. It should also be 
possible for a distributor or foreign sales 
agent to make the necessary extra effort 
to place these films and still make enough 
sales to recoup. And it is possible. 

What makes them think so? “Well, take 
Les servantes du Bon Dieu, for example. 
In terms of a subject, what could be more 
hermetic than a feature film on nuns in 
Sherbrooke, Quebec? And yet the film, 
because of its quality, was chosen for the 
Critics’ Week at Cannes, has been to 
festivals on two continents, and came out 
at the Film Forum Theatre in New York 


last week — and Vincent Canby wrote the 
most marvelous review in the New York 
Times about it. These are the little things 
that give us hope, and make us believe 
that quality can be recognized.” 
Without tax shelter benefits, multi-mil- 
lion dollar budgets, or casts of superstars, 
small companies like Prisma, in produc- 
ing films like Les bons débarras, may 
well be fostering a cultural climate which 
will survive long after the shelters are no 
more. Goodluck to them... For, ultimately, 
the public reaps the benefits of their 
determination. oO 


Les Productions Prisma/ 
Partial Filmography 


1973 

On n’engraisse pas les cochons a l’eau 
claire. Director Jean-Pierre Lefebvre 
(co-production with Cinak). 

Les derniéres fiancailles. Director Jean- 
Pierre Lefebvre (co-production with 
Cinak) (ICFO Ecumenical Prize, Can- 
nes, 1974). 


1974 

Les ordres (Orders). Director Michel 
Brault. (Best Director Award — shared 
with Costa Gavras — and ICFO Ecu- 
menical Prize, Cannes, 1975; Quebec 
Critics’ Award, 1975). 

Comme les six doigts de la main (The 
Backstreet Six). Director André Me- 
langon. (Quebec Critics’ Award, 1978; 
First Prize in its section, 1979 Inter- 
national Festival of Films for Television 


at Banff.) 


1978 

Les servantes du Bon Dieu. Director 
Diane Létourneau. (Screened at the 
Critics’ Week, Cannes, 1979). 

Les bons débarras (Good Riddance). 
Director Francis Mankiewicz. (Repre- 
senting Canada in the competition at 


the Berlin Film Festival, 1980). 


1979 

Corridors and Pris au piége. Co-direc- 
tors Guy Dufaux and Robert Favreau; 
and Thetford au milieu de notre vie. 
Co-directors Fernand Dansereau and 
lolande Rossignol. 


Future projects include a dramatic series 
of hour-long films for television, several 
features including Diane Létourneau’s 
new documentary on married and un- 
married couples, as well as two series on 
the history and literature of Quebec. 
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the toronto 
maple leach 
cartoon platoon 


...a Zany name for an equally zany film com- 

pany. But it means business. Funny business! by gerry flahive 
And these innovative animators are betting 

on success. 


The film has no real plot. The characters’ names are 
Goodly, Malicious, Nicely, and Rotten. Production has 
taken nine months. And if the film isn’t sold, the company 
will go out of business. 

All in all, a precarious situation. But John Leach, chief 
creator of Let’s Play Grownups, a half-hour animated film 
for adults, is an optimistic, determined, experienced chance- 
taker. 

In 1974, Leach, with his wife and partner Jean Rankin, 
made The Gift Of Winter, “a kind of amateurish and off- 
the-wall” cartoon, featuring the voices of Dan Aykroyd 
and Gilda Radner. For what was basically a made-in-the- 
living-room first effort, it was an offbeat success on both 
Canadian and American television. 

After doing some animation segments in French and 
Spanish for Sesame Street, Leach-Rankin Productions 
made Witch’s Night Out, a Halloween cartoon recently 
seen on NBC in the States, and by almost a million and a 
half viewers on the CBC. 

Let’s Play Grownups is a departure from Leach’s 
previous seasonal specials, and from the barely animated 
and subliterate cartoons often seen on television. One 
television booking agent, after seeing some early rushes of 
the film, called it “dangerously original.” But, says Leach, 
this is from a man who still programs J Love Lucy re-runs. 

Grownups uses four symbolic adults to satirically examine 
current male-female relationships. The storyline will be 
episodic and fluid, and, from brief glimpses, it appears that 
it may be a sort of comic, new wave, soap opera. Jayne 
» Eastwood, Fiona Reid, Gerry Salsberg, and John Leach 
himself provided the voices for Malicious, Nicely, Rotten, 
and Goodly, respectively. 

A staff of twenty-four free-lancers has been working on 
the film in an office on ‘warehousie’ Mercer Street, near 
Toronto’s C.N. Tower. As well as writing the script with 
Jean Rankin, Leach made the drawings — which set the 
visual style — and oversees the production, as director. 


ri 
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John Leach — playing grownup! Gerry Flahive is a free-lance writer in Toronto. 
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“If you could read my mind, love/What a tale my thoughts would tell...” 


Because of a lack of experienced production managers for 
animated films, he also attends to logistical matters. 
Rankin, who is no longer formally associated with the 
company, serves as a friendly critic. 

Gord Brewster, Scott Collie. David Ross, and Dale 
Schott — the “fab four’ — are the main animators 
responsible for the “look, feel and power’ of Let’s Play 
Grownups. “They're going to make animation history,” 
claims Leach. 


Occasionally, “in-betweeners” on staff — those who do 
the drawings which come between the ‘key’ ones drawn by 
the main animators — are given sequences to animate 
themselves. Leach seems happy to give new talent a 
chance, and his production method makes this feasible. 

On most animated films the various positions are quite 
specialized. A Disney production, for example, is highly 
organized and precisely designed. In-house guidebooks 
are consulted for the correct animation of, say, Mickey 
Mouse’s walk. Drawings are first done on paper, then 
transferred to acetate ‘cels’ by tracing, or using special 
Xerox machines. Leach has eliminated the paper phase, 
and has his crew work directly on the cels, which are 
immediately put under the camera for filming; this allows 
for an immediacy which he compares to working with 
actors. There is a higher shooting ratio — perhaps three or 
four to one — under this system than is usual, as it permits 
large and quick changes in a film. After hearing a song 
written for the film by Toronto singer Carole Pope, and 
synthesizer musician David McLey, Leach was able to re- 
design two scenes to better exploit it. 


The rushes can be a mix of black-and-white and colour 
footage, with some sections not fully animated, and 
without complete soundtracks. In December, the story and 
visuals were set, but there remained the work of preparing 


many of the cels for final shooting — twelve of which are 
needed for each second of screen time. 

Over a third of the budget of $300,000 goes to salaries, 
while materials account for a mere $10,000. Because of 
private investment, the production schedule had io take 
into consideration the impending end of the tax year. 

Leach felt that it would be late January before he could 
effectively attempt to sell the film, since uncompleted 
animation doesn’t impress buyers — they can’t always 
visualize the finished product. The CBC provided some 
seed money at the scripting stage, and NBC has shown 
some interest, but nothing is settled. He’s hoping for a ten 
p.m. time slot because of the sophistication of the material, 
believing that it will appeal to the same people who watch 
Saturday Night Live and All In The Family. 

In the past, the CBC has been inconsistent in its 
attention, according to Leach. After waiting ten months for 
a response to the Witch’s Night Out proposal, he went to 
New York and got $150,000 for it almost immediately 
from NBC. Nevertheless, he calls the CBC “the bravest 
network in the world,” and intends to keep making films in 
Canada despite what he sees as a lack of promotional 
chutzpah and appreciation of talent. 

To this end, Leach-Rankin, soon to be renamed The 
Toronto Maple Leach Cartoon Platoon, is proceeding with 
plans to make an animated feature, confident that Let’s 
Play Grownups will be a success. oO 
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All’s fair in love and war and Let’s Play Grownups 
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artists of illusion 


by lois siegel 


Scanners is out of this world! Burning build- 
ings and exploding heads are all in a day’s 
work for the film’s team of special effects 
experts. And when their job is done, few will 


know where reality begins and the illusion 
ends. 


Gary Zeller wears his army cap for goodluck. In his business, he needs all the luck he can get! 
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Scanners is one of the largest special effects pictures 
ever to have hit Canada. Written and directed by David 
Cronenberg, this 4.5 million dollars science fiction thriller 
stars Jennifer O’Neill, Stephen Lack and Patrick Mc- 
Goohan. 

One of the most outstanding aspects of this Filmplan 
film is the creation of the special effects; a fascinating, if 
sometimes dangerous occupation. 


Tonight 


The Burning Building 
by G. Zeller 


So reads a sign in the doorway of a structure in Old 
Montreal one rainy November evening. The upstairs 
apartment will soon be set ablaze by Gary Zeller, special 
effects coordinator, and his eight-man crew. Scanners is 
yet another film to be added to Zeller’s long list of credits, 
which includes Dawn of the Dead, Altered States, PT 
109 and Operation Petticoat. 

Zeller himself is in the apartment amidst large cylinder- 
shaped objects, pipes (which remind one of gas chambers). 
fans to stimulate and control smoke, spurting fog machines, 
and numerous other devices to create frightening effects. 
He and his crew don protective, fireproof suits, and special 
helmets with motors to aid breathing. The local firemen 
stay clear. They’re curious, but have little desire to get too 
close. Zeller checks his escape rope in case something 
goes wrong and he has to leap out the window. Only days 
before, he blew up a car using six bombs — explosives he 
terms “highly dangerous.” His biggest problem is convinc- 
ing those around him how dangerous his effects really are. 
“With the same kind of explosives we used last night. | 
could have blown up the George Washington Bridge.” 
Zeller emphasizes. “The trouble with explosives is that 
they're like a snake in the grass. You never know when 
they'll do just the opposite of what you’ve planned. People 
regard effects as a novelty — as a magical act. I try to 
influence an atmosphere of great caution. The only 
detriment is the constant distraction. You have to keep 
your mind and eyes on what you're doing. You're dealing 
with too many people in too small an area.” 

Zeller practices the effects he creates before he getsona 
set. “I would never let anyone do anything that I wouldn't 
do,” he insists. He often tests the effects on himself — 
shooting flames off the end of his fingers for example. 
Every summer he and his friend. who owns a junk yard. 
blow up some of the cars. “Effects look simple to create, 
but they aren’t. You have to check and recheck. You have to 
watch people who walk behind you. people who are just 


Lois Siegel writes. photographs. teaches and makes experimen- 
tal films in Montreal. 


curious. Someone comes up and wants to take a photograph 
with a flash and you're in a fire suit. You're wearing 
protective gear and you’re pouring highly dangerous toxics 
— flammable substances like nitromethane, ether, intimate 
mixtures that are extremely volatile. Someone asks you 
some foolish question and distracts you. That's when you 
can get yourself into trouble. When I'm working, I get very 
serious because I’m always running a certain risk. It's when 
you get too cocky or too assured that the trouble starts.” 

Instead of using ‘Class A’ explosives — dynamites and 
nitrogels — he uses ‘low’ and ‘high’ explosives. If a 
gangster throws a hand grenade into a store and the store 
front is supposed to blow out, Zeller makes the room 
airtight, fills it with propane gas, and lights it. No bombs. 
just the pressure from the propane creating a dry. clean 
explosion with very little burning. “Then you have to be 
careful about glass fragments boomeranging at you.” And 
he is careful — because he has seen people killed on 
productions. In Florida he once saw a guy ona boat blown 
twenty feet into the air. Someone had overcharged or 
misplaced the explosive devices. and “you don’t survive an 
explosion.” 

He emphasizes that the creating of special effects is not 
a macho game. “Most people don't realize that I, and stunt 
people, cannot get life insurance. and that we have a lot of 
trouble with medical policies. It’s the biggest problem that | 
run into. If there’s an accident. I'm in trouble. I have to 
charge a high price for my work to cover myself.” In the 
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One of Zeller’s special effects fires for Scanners 


States, Zeller, an American, gets $1000 a day. But last 
year he didn’t work for six months because of fatigue and 
injury on the job. “Producers don’t visit people like me in 
the hospital,” he declares. 

He likes filmmaking in Canada because of the “family 
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atmosphere. There is not the same tension as in the States. 
In the U.S., one is paid twice as much, but demands are 
high. You become a work machine. It took me thirteen 
years to get into IATSE. To get a card you need a very 
strong background, and you have to pass a test to prove 
you are worthy. It’s a closed shop and very selective; for 
example, a set designer might be given a mock-up photo 
and a’limited amount of time to paint a wall to look like 
marble, and according to scale. Still, it’s hard to get into the 
business by virtue of talent. It’s who knows you, who wants 
you, word of mouth.” 

Particularly critical of special effects work in Canada, 
Zeller explains “There is a great deal lacking in technical 
experience here. There are only about four people who do 
special effects in the country, and because the people are 
inexperienced, they should rehearse what they do. There 
is too much gambling. A director should see how an effect 
works beforehand to know what to expect. Companies 
also have the tendency to buy materials at the last minute. 
If they pre-planned and shopped earlier, they could find 
things at a cheaper price. Everyone is too caught up in the 
movie. The less communication there is, the more tension 
and waste. The industry is young and eager, and the 
government is supportive, but I’m afraid the industry might 
burn itself out. They need some box office accolades. 

“An effects person has to have a highly technical 
background and be a jack-of-all-trades,” Zeller explains. 


He always uses a stop watch to time effects and often finds 
himself teaching other people on the crew how effects 
work. “When we use propane gas, I have to show them 
how to tighten the container, how to test for leaks, how to 
protect themselves. I often feel like a civil defense worker. 
I've had people freeze on me in emergencies, and effects 
people have to depend on each other to protect one 
another. Simple instruments, like a walkie-talkie which 
sends signals through the air, can set off an explosive. 
Nylon clothes can set off sparks in much the same way as 
shoes rubbed against a carpet. There are no short cuts 
when you are working with dangerous materials.” 

Zeller developed his skills quite naturally as a naughty 


boy in New York: mischievousness paid off. As a kid he 


loved to experiment by blowing things up: cherry bombs in 
urinals, explosives in teachers’ toilets. When he was about 
eleven-years-old he made a bomb which blackened all the 
clothes in the basement and smelled up the house for a 
week. His background material consisted of a Gilbert 
Chemistry set, for starters. 

Zeller first studied the odd combination of theatre and 
chemistry at the University of Miami. At the time his father 
was in the display business, and he still remembers the 
pervasive smell of hot glue and paint. In 1967, he went to 
Vietnam for two years as part of the elite, special combat 
unit labeled “The Seals,” to aid and train South Vietnamese. 
He calls it his “hero trip”. “I learned a lot in the Service, but 
I would never recommend it to anyone. It doesn’t balance 
your personality,” he states, tagging it as his personal 
holocaust. He returned to the U.S. with a broken jaw, one 
blind eye, bad hearing, and a desire for the ‘quiet life.’ He 
became a professor teaching industrial arts, polymer 
sciences, fine arts and sculpture at Pratt Institute, New 
York University, State University of New York and the 
School of Visual Arts. 

Now, Zeller lives in a log house in the Catskills of upstate 
New York, where he can live in peace between explosions! 
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Special Effects Make-up 


Sugar and spice 
with a touch of 
glycerine is nice... 


Scanners concerns an underground group of people — 
called “scanners” — with terrifying extrasensory powers. 
As weapons of destruction, they extract information from 
others, causing their victims’ noses or ears to bleed. Gary 
Zellers expertise with explosives is not confined to blowing 
up buildings. To annihilate the scanners, a head or two 
must inevitably be blown up as well. Working with Zeller 
on the film are three special effects make-up experts who 
specialize in gory, magical images. In a highly sophisticated 
and delicate operation. Chris Walas and Tom Schwartz 
from Los Angeles, and Stephen Dupuis from Montreal. 
make the heads that Zeller so violently destroys. 

To blow up a head, a model of the actors head is 
required. The make-up men will do the casting in about 
twenty minutes. “We put alginade on the actor's face to get 


Life’s too short! Soon these special effects creations will be blown to smithereens in Scanners 
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the impression. Alginade is perfect impression material 
because it doesn’t adhere to hair. It is used for making 
dental impressions — so it doesn’t matter if an actor 
swallows some of it. This creates a negative, which is then 
filled with plaster to create a positive,” the special effects 
people explain. 

Next. they make a rubber mold to get a gelatin head. 
Finally. hair, teeth. eyes and glasses are added. and gelatin 
blood and guts put inside the head to make the appearance 
as realistic as possible, because close-ups are scheduled 
for the explosion. 

“To get more flexibility out of a face, it should be broken 
down into separate pieces so that the foam will work more 
softly and fluidly,” Chris says. “It takes that much longer 
because you are doing that many more prosthetic appliances. 
Every little seam must be blended down perfectly. Full 
body make-up usually takes three to four hours.” How do 
special effects people deal with an actor who is getting 
nervous? Chris smiles, “We find that a hammer blow to the 
back of the skull...” Stephen, “Or we stab him.” And Chris 
again, “Ice picks through the forehead.” Chief requirement 
for special effects make-up artists: a rnorbid, but rich sense 
of humor! 


photo: Lois Siegel 


“Actually, we try to prepare an actor for the work by first 
explaining it to him,” they state in earnest. “Most people 
become uptight because they don’t know what’s really 
involved. It’s a very relaxing activity, and the actor doesn’t 
usually do anything. He just sits there and falls asleep.” 


Materials are either made, or purchased from chemical 
companies. Gelatin and glycerin are available in Canada, 
but some materials must be purchased in New York. Eyes 
are made with resin glue, the irises painted with acrylic. 
Gelatin is used to create skin, which is then coated with 
make-up consisting of RCMA theatrical colors and rubber 
mask grease paint. Mixed with other chemicals to lengthen 
its life, the gelatin holds up for over a year. “If you mix 
gelatin normally with water, it will start drying out and 
shrinking, and it will turn rock hard and crack. Glycerin is 
one of the chemicals we add to keep it from drying out,” 
the artists elaborate. When one of the heads developed a 
leak through an eye, the entire head had to be drained and 
reconditioned. “The heads have a plaster shell inside 
them. The first coat is skin color, then there is a red coat for 
the muscles, and finally we pad it with plaster. Inside the 
plaster we add the blood and guts, and then we seal it. 
When the head explodes, all the parts go flying.” 


Chris Walas’ past experience includes the film Piranha. 
But he first started creating effects as a monster fan having 
fun on Halloween, then found a job making masks for a 
company. Because the work wasn’t challenging enough. 
he soon switched to TV and films. 
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Stephen Dupuis had a similar beginning, “working inba 
small shop with goop and make-up, creating horrible 
faces.” When the film industry picked up, he found himself 
in demand. 

Tom Schwartz’ experience included all types of make- 
up work in Los Angeles. 

On Scanners, the special effects make-up people trade- 
off jobs to avoid boredom. Stephen says, “When | get tired 
playing around with one face, Tom will take over and play 
with his nostril a little, while I drink coffee.” 

Besides creating heads, the special effects men are 
required to put scars on people. One character has a finger 
poked through his forehead. Actor Stephen Lack’s head 
burns up at the end of the film “like Joan of Arc.” Another 
character gets a dart in his hand. “For this effect we madea 
little foam rubber prosthetic,” Stephen says; ‘a piece of 
plastic with a dart attached under the prosthetic. Prosthetics 
are fake pieces made of foam rubber, like the ape noses 
and eyebrows in Planet of the Apes. The edges are very 
thin, so you can glue them onto a person’s face. The edge 
is then blended to match the skin.” 

Stephen explains how the special effects make-up 
people first approach a film. “They give us the script, and 
we read it. Then we wait because changes are made. 
Afterwards, there isa second draft and maybe more. When 
the final draft is ready we meet with the director and decide 
what we have to do. With Scanners, many special effects 
were eliminated because the company wanted a good- 
rating, so they cut down on the blood and guts.” 
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Stephen Dupuis giving a Scanner a nose job 
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The work is both demanding and time-consuming. The 
effects people usually work until eleven at night. “People 
who don’t know what we can do expect magic. We ask for 
two weeks to prepare something, they give us one week.” 

When asked what advice they would give to students 
interested in special effects make-up. the team responded. 
“We suggest they think of something else to do — unless 
they're really crazy! It’s a strong commitment. and you 
have to work very hard to learn all the different elements. 
You have to be able to sculpt a bit, make good molds, and 
understand basic chemistry. And you have to realize that 
while you're learning all this, the other people working on 
the film don’t know your work and don’t want to learn, so 
you have to fight them. As soon as they hear ‘special 
effects’, they think that you can pull rabbits out of the hatin 
five minutes. They expect you to come up with something 
tremendous overnight.” 

For students creating special effects for films, the team 
suggests using mortician’s wax for bruises, which can be 
purchased at most theatrical stores. It doesn’t last very 
long and needs a lot of touch-up, but for one shot it’s 
adequate, if the person doing the make-up has a good eye 
for color. The problem with amateur artists is that they 
usually exaggerate an effect by putting on too much make- 
up. As a result the effect jumps out at the spectator. 

Effects people can often tell exactly what's happening 
on a movie screen. “We see seams — where the effect 
begins and ends. We discover what materials are being 
used because of the way they react physically to what 
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Best known in the field of special effects make-up are 
Dick Smith from New York (who worked on The Exorcist, 
The Deerhunter and Little Big Man), and Rick Baker 
from Los Angeles (Star Wars — the aliens in the cantina 
scene, King Kong and The Incredible Shrinking Woman 
— the gorilla suit). 

“In the States a lot of the effects make-up people talk to 
each other all the time. When they make something they 
will invite everyone else over to see it.” Chris says. “So 
basically, there is a trade-off of information. The people 
who are more protective are those who aren't really sure 
what they’re doing, and who feel put out by the people 
who are.” 

When asked how much money a well-known effects 
person can make, the Scanners people reply. “Think of a 
number that would make you faint, and that’s probably 
what someone like Smith is paid.” 

Sometimes a special effects make-up man is contracted 
for the costruction of the actual pieces separately. and 
then paid a weekly salary for working on the set. The 
construction of a work includes material costs. “People 
often think special effects men overcharge, but they don't 
realize the price of materials. Silicon rubber costs about 
$100 per gallon and is used to make the negative image of 
the plaster head. a flexible rubber mold. One gallon is 
good for creating only one mold.” 

And what if something goes wrong when the crew is 
filming one of the heads? Says Stephen, “We have a 
nervous breakdown.” And Chris. “We blame it on someone 
else ... Then make another one fast!” Oo 
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duncan regehr 
giving it his 


There they are, these two young chil- 
dren, Matt and Jenny, lost and alone in 
the Canadian wilderness. Just around a 
bend in the path is a rattlesnake. The 
children wander heedlessly towards it. 
The snake, poised to strike, hisses — the 
children still unaware... the snake tense, 
straining... then. KABOOM! Its head is 
blown away. 

Slowly. this tall stranger dressed in 
buckskin, with a hat as wide as his grin, 
and a long rifle still smoking, ambles out 
of the woods. What a grand entrance for 
“Kit,” the intrepid woodsman and mentor 
of the two children on their quest in Matt 
and Jenny, Global’s new hit series. 

In real life, Duncan Regehr’s entrances 
attract as much attention. People have 
always noticed his clear blue eyes, boyish 
smile and physical stature. Now, with the 
success of Matt and Jenny, he finds the 
attention almost embarrassing at times. “I 
can’t ride the subways anymore without 
people calling me Kit!” 

Bill Davidson, Matt and Jenny’s pro- 
ducer, had Duncan’s attractiveness im- 
pressed upon him very early in their 
relationship. “We had just met Duncan 
and talked to him. Physically, he seemed 
just right — great! But after he’d left the 
office — by this time we'd seen twenty- 
five or thirty men — all the women in the 
office told us ‘He’s the guy you want!’ 

Duncan Regehr entered television 
twelve years ago in the Kootenay Moun: 
tains of British Columbia. It was a different 
kind of wilderness. If Creston, B.C. is 
known for anything. it is its gritty style — 
“Even the art director claimed to be a 
great knife fighter.” 

Duncan was only fourteen, but he was 
big enough to pass for eighteen, and 
consequently got to host a teen talk show 
— where he once interviewed an entire 
midget hockey team, one player ata time. 
He was a producer's dream, and not just 
because of his size and good looks. 

“They didn’t pay me anything in those 
days, and! was happy to do it for nothing, 

“Once ina while they'd let me read the 
news. | was dreadful. | read the news 
three times over, if you counted the 
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stumbles I made. But I had a big audience. 
It was the ‘Ted Baxter phenomenon’ — 
people would tune in to watch the big 
goofball read the news,” 

It's no wonder that he soon left Creston 
for Victoria's Bastion Theatre. Since then 
he has played in most of Canada's re- 
gional theatres, including Stratford, as 
well as in radio and television dramas and 
commercials, 
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Actor Duncan Regehr — but they call him “Kit” in the subways 


Duncan's wife, Catherine, an actress in 
her own right, manages his career. But 
acting is only one of his many interests. 
He is also a serious painter, and boxer. 
An odd combination, but he explains 
that “Painting is the one place where! can 
be in complete command. I'm the director, 
the actor, everything, That's very fulfilling, 
I can express very deep inner feelings that 
I can't really express by speaking, 


“With acting, I like communicating with 
a large group of people, whether it’s live 
and you get an immediate response, or 
on television where you wait for months. 

“Acting means concentrating on ab- 
solutely everything at the same time and 
seeing everything for the first time. If 
there’s no truth in your eyes, those guys 
sitting in the front row will see it.” 

He is a serious actor, and since Matt and 
Jenny finished shooting this year he 
has turned down parts in feature films 
because they were “big money and stupid 
parts. I want to do something very chal- 
lenging. 

“I think the best thing I ever did was a 
René Bonniere film, The War Is Over, for 
the National Film Board. I played a shell- 
shocked sergeant coming home from the 
First World War. The part was there, the 
writing was there, and René’s direction 
was there. It all came together, and was 
very fulfilling.” 

The two of them have formed a mutual 
admiration society. “I think Duncan’s a 
marvellous actor with great potential,” 
says Bonniére. Since he first chose Duncan 
to be in the CBC television drama, The 
Day My Grandfather Died, they have 
worked together often — The War Is Over, 
The Newcomers, and now, Matt and 
Jenny. 

In fact, it was René Bonniére who first 
brought Duncan to Bill Davidson’s atten- 
tion. “We were seeing quite a few people,” 
says Davidson. “René was high on Dun- 
can, and showed us the Newcomers 
tape. Physically he was perfect, and he 
was a new personality. We wanted fresh 
faces in the ongoing parts. 

“Then we just met and talked to him. 
He’s a fascinating guy. He’s very real, and 
he has the imagination to put himself into 
the part and the period. When Martin 
Lager (executive story editor) and I| put 
Duncan on tape to improvise, he just 
cleaned up. It was all there in his head! 
He was Kit!” 

Although he has compared the rigours 
of the Matt and Jenny shooting schedule to 
combat, Duncan is already looking 
forward to next season. He enjoys working 
with all three of the series’ directors: 
Bonniére, Joe Scanlan and Francis 
Chapman. 

“I don’t have any trouble working with 
anyone. | like a director to be very clear 
on his concept. I take people’s suggestions, 
but I like to be involved in the directing. I 
think about everything that’s done. The 
series taught me that. Every night I'd stay 
up working on scenes, and my part in 
them.” 

But now there is the fame. “Anything 
that happened before was from working 
in the regional theatres... Somebody tells 
you that they enjoyed your performance 


in the play last night. That, you can deal 
with. But when they start calling me “Kit” 
on the subway! 

“T love to ride the subway, and I love the 
streetcars. But all kinds of people have 
started to ask ‘Shot any rattlesnakes, Kit ? 
Youre really a good shot!’ It’s embarrass- 
ing. But I’m learning. | guess.” 

As an actor, he continues to grow, 
develop and change, and Bill Davidson is 
more than pleased. “He has the quality to 


surprise you. He’s very secure in the 
character of Kit and this allows him the 
freedom to take chances. Sometimes 
we’re not quite sure how Duncan is going 
to read a certain line, and often it’s 
different from how we, the writers, imag- 
ined it. But he’s very successful.” 

And he’s still a producers dream. 
Davidson’s only complaint is that he 
won't work for free any more! 


Charles Lazer 


betty anne tutching 
from props to production 


It seems like a long time ago — a time 
when Montreal was getting its first taste of 
Hollywood. The city was to be the site for 
a major shoot: that of Mordecai Richler’s 
Duddy Kravitz. Now, entering the eighties, 
Montreal residents might feel a little more 
blasé about such a project. But, back 
then, a young woman named Betty Anne 
Tutching applied for a job working props 
on the film. She drove the antique cars for 
the film back and forth where they were 
needed. She also appeared as an extra in 
the film. Fascinated by the workings of 
such a major undertaking, she returned 
to the set everyday and asked a lot of 
questions. Far from star struck, she was 
preoccupied with the production aspects 
of filmmaking: a preoccupation that was 
to stay with her long after Richard Dreyfuss 
and crew had gone back to Hollywood 


Betty Anne Tutching looking more like a ballerina than a producer of the Six O’Clock News 


and the antique cars had been returned. 
The ambitious Betty Anne had taken her 
first step. 


Her next job was a production assistant 
on the set of The Execution of Private 
Slovak, a Universal Studios production. 
Set in wartime, much of the footage was 
shot in California, but Montreal and 
Quebec City were chosen to approximate 
the European locations for the film. Soon, 
if there was a production job available 
within reasonable proximity, one could 
expect to find Betty Anne Tutching there. 


Following Slovak she was a production 
co-ordinator involved in the making of 
commercials; among them, “Tide,” “Spic 
& Span,” and, she adds, “a lot of beer 
commercials.” 

The rugged coast of Newfoundland 
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then found her working props again, on 
the set of Orca. She says that leading 
man Richard Harris was warm and sym- 
pathetic, usually ready to offer support to 
cast and crew alike. (But she prefers that 
her remarks about Charlotte Rampling be 
kept off the record.) 

Most of the Orca crew was Italian. 
Betty Anne recognized an unparallelled 
professionalism among the Europeans 
that she had never experienced with 
North American crews. The sixty-five- 
year-old boom man had been a boom 
man all his life. There was no peaking 
through the lens to decipher where the 
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boom should be. In a single glance he 
knew how much room he had in which to 
move his boom. Once, during a lunch 
break, Betty Anne entered the cafeteria 
and sat with the art director and his 
colleagues. When she asked what they 
were discussing he replied, “Oh, we were 
just talking about the time we rebuilt the 
Sistine Chapel for the Agony And The 
Ecstasy!” 

The rigid, and sometimes frigid expertise 
of the European filmmakers was a sharp 
contrast to the pleasant camaraderie of 
Canada’s neophyte film industry, with its 
somewhat laisser-faire attitude. “You 
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never spoke to the director,” Betty Anne 
recalls. “You spoke to his first assistant, 
who in turn spoke to the director. The 
director then answered his assistant, and 
he in turn would get back to the crew. You 
did not exist as far as the director was 
concerned.” 

But her experience served her well. By 
the summer of 1979, Betty Anne was pro- 
ducing The City At Six, Montreal’s local, 
CBC news program. she is quick to 
point out that the newsroom bears no 
resemblance to what the nation has been 
watching on The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show. On a not untypical Saturday 
morning, she is called in to work at 10 
a.m. A story has broken. A bus full of 
handicapped people has drowned in 
the Eastern Townships. The mood in the 
newsroom may be a little bleak but the 
team functions with “a lot of black 
humour, sick jokes and that self-imposed 
cynicism necessary to the job. If we didn’t 
laugh we would cry. In the news business, 
you have to have a certain callousness 
because there is a deadline and the job 
must get done. There is no time for 
sentimental indulgence.” 

She describes what happens when a 
story like this breaks. NBC and ABC 
correspondents are told there is a plane 
waiting for them. Roused out of bed to 
cover the story, they fly to Montreal, often 
with nothing but the clothes on their back 
— or, if there has been time, an overnight 
bag. The job ceases to be glamorous 
when, after a sleepless night in a strange 
town, there is another call: the familiar 
refrain of another plane waiting to fly 
them to Rome. The Pope is dead. But. 
says Betty Anne, “That’s the news!”... 

Assigned to cover the opening of the 
Mirabel Airport, she found that tourists 
and the curious had made the highway to 
the airport inaccessible. Confronting the 
police barricade set up to control the 
mess, Betty Anne smiled, flashed her 
press card, and with charm and authority 
informed the officer that the Prime Minis- 
ter was waiting to be interviewed by her. 
The officer was quick to agree that it 
would be the height of rudeness to keep 
the P.M. waiting. With a police escort, she 
and her crew arrived at the airport right 
on time! 

Then, eager for footage of the Con- 
corde, after being denied access to the 
runway, an undaunted Betty Anne walked 
out onto that runway, ignoring every 
airport regulation. No small feat, she 
confesses, because that day security was 
tight. 

“But, it’s all in a day's work — or, in 
putting together “the Six O'Clock Sup- 
pertime Show,” as the evening news is 
referred to in the business.” 


P.M. Massé Connolly 
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Among the many advantages in pro- 
ducing programs on videotape the most 
impressive is the ability to create visual 
effects quickly and easily, and at no cost. 
by manipulating the electronic signals. 
This advantage is particularly attractive 
for production people with motion. pic- 
ture background and experience. where 
an effect cannot be seen until the film has 
been exposed, processed and projected. 

Let us take, for example. a simple effect 
such as a fade between two scenes. In the 
production of a motion picture, the editor 
marks the workprint with grease pencil. 
indicating with an arrow the portion of 
each scene to be faded out and faded in. 
Common practice in 16mm. film produc- 
tion is to then assemble the original 
camera footage, scene by scene, into 
separate A&B rolls, interspersed with 
sections of black leader. As the A&B rolls 
are being printed, one after the other, 
from common start marks, a fader shutter 
in the printer controls the exposure of the 
release print material. 

When the A&B rolls are being assem- 
bled for printing, a punched paper tape is 
prepared to control the printing opera- 
tion. The control tape actuates the fader 
shutter as the end of the first scene in the 
A roll appears, gradually reducing the 
exposure to zero at the end of the scene. 
Then, as the B roll is being printed, the 
control tape gradually opens the shutter 
at the start of the next following scene, 
until the desired exposure level for that 
scene is reached. 

A mix or dissolve is produced in a 
similar manner, except that, in preparing 
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the A&B rolls, the editor leaves additional 
footage at the end of the first scene. and 
the beginning of the next scene, to allow 
for the length of the dissolve. During 
printing, the exposures are gradually re- 
duced and increased, just as in creating a 
fade, but now the exposures in these 
portions of the two scenes are overlapped 
or superimposed, the first one fading out 
while at the same time the next scene is 
being faded in. Of course. the exposure 
for the first scene is protected during 
printing of the B roll by a section of black 
leader the same length as the first scene in 
the A roll. 

If this appears to be confusing, an 
excellent diagram and description of the 
A&B roll printing method can be found in 
Eastman Kodak Co.’s Videofilm Note, H- 
40-2, “Film Systems for Color Televi- 
sion” available from Kodak Canada. 

Somewhat more complex is the pro- 
duction of a fade or dissolve for a 35mm. 
motion picture. Usually. the original cam- 
era footage for scenes in which effects are 
to appear is duplicated in an optical 
printer, and the duplicate negatives are 
then spliced into the edited originals in 
preparation for making release prints. 


Television Fades and Dissolves. 
To produce a fade between two scenes 
on videotape, two video sources are 
needed. These could be two live tele- 
vision cameras “looking at” two different 
scenes. or videotape recordings of the 
two scenes on machines running in the 
playback mode. These two video signals 
are carried by cables to the A and B inputs 
of a video switcher-mixer. Television pic- 
ture monitors set up in front of the control 
console show the pictures as they appear 
at the A and B inputs, as well as the 
combined output of the switcher- mixer. 
Two side-by-side levers in the switcher- 
mixer console control the amplitude of 
the signals at the A and B inputs. In 
preparation for the start of a fade, the 
lever for the A input should be in its fully 


on position. while the B lever should be at 
the fully off position. reducing signal level 
to black. Then, at the bottom of the fade, 
the B lever is moved at a similar rate from 
its fully off to fully on position. raising the 
video level — and picture brightness — to 
normal. While these operations are tak- 
ing place. the output of the switcher- 
mixer can be recorded on another video- 
tape machine. and played back immed- 
iately. if desired. to check the effective- 
ness of the transition between the two 
scenes. 

Putting in a dissolve between two 
scenes is accomplished in a similar man- 
ner, except that the A and B levers in the 
switcher-mixer are tied together and 
moved as a single unit, but connected to 
opposite ends of the A and B inputs. 
Then. as the A lever is moved from fully 
on to fully off, the first scene is being 
faded out. while simultaneously the B 
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lever is moving from fully off to fully on. 
fading in the second scene. 


More Complex Television Effects. 
Methods for creating effects electron- 
ically were devised in the earlier days of 
television broadcasting. when the effects 
had to be put into programs “on the fly” 
as production was taking place in the 
studio. Besides simple transitions such as 
fades and dissolves. it was discovered that 
many novel effects could be obtained by 
making use of specially generated wave- 
forms. such as sine wave. saw tooth. and 
various forms of rectangular waves at 
multiples of the television field and line 
rates. With these methods, a great variety 
of geometrical effects can be produced. 
including split screens. circles. venetian 
blind. inset squares adjustable in size and 
location. and many. many others. 

Chroma-key is a particularly interest- 
ing and useful effect. widely used in the 
production of television programs and 
commercial advertising spots. This effect 
is seen every day in news broadcasts 
where the announcer appears to be seat- 
ed in front of a large map or graphic 
display. A visitor to the studio would see 
only the announcer and a large blue 
panel as background. The map or graphic 
might be an 8x10-in. art card set up ona 
stand in front of a television camera. ora 
2x2-in. color slide being reproduced in a 
telecine projector. 

The effect is produced by insetting one 
picture into a “hole” created electronic- 
ally in another picture. The output of the 
announcer’ camera is adjusted to pro- 
duce zero signal level while scanning the 
blue background. Another signal is gen- 
erated with opposite polarity, and when 
the two signals have been suitably shaped. 
a pulse is produced that switches be- 
tween the foreground picture (announ- 
cer) and the background (map or graphic). 

Electronic keying is often used also to 
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superimpose titles and credits or product 
prices in commercials. A television cam- 
era can be set up to reproduce lettering 
from specially prepared art work. Some- 
times 2x2-in. slides are made from the art 
work and placed in a telecine projector. 
ready to be called up as needed. In the 
past few years the use of electronic alpha- 
numerical character generators has be- 
come quite common. With this method 
letters and numbers in a great variety of 
styles and sizes can be created in a 
computer and inserted automatically into 
the television pictures. The running titles 
so often seen at the bottom of the pictures 
on home receivers are produced in this 
manner. 


Digital Video Effects. 

Many papers have been published in 
the SMPTE Journal describing methods 
for creating television effects. Up to the 
early 1970’s most of these methods util- 
ized various forms of video signal manip- 
ulation. including modifications of the 
picture geometry by superimposing dif- 
ferent types of waveforms on the camera 
deflection circuits. combining picture 
signals and so on. But then, by the mid- 
1970's digital signal processing began to 
offer new possibilities for creating effects. 

In the July 1975 issue of the Journal. 
there is a paper “A Primer on Digital 
Television” by David Howell. at that time 
a member of the Society’s editorial staff. 
and now the Editor of the Journal. This 
paper was prepared in response to re- 
quests from filmmakers for background 
information on this new television tech- 
nology. In the same issue there is another 
paper. “Principles of Digital Television 
Simplified” by E.S. Busby of the Ampex 
Corp.. which gives the engineering back- 
ground. 

As a television camera scans a scene, a 
continuously varying or analog signal is 
generated,in which the transitions be- 
tween scene elements produce a rise or 
fall in signal level. Conversion of these 
continuously varying analog signals into 
digital form is accomplished by a sam- 
pling and quantizing process in which the 
brightness of each picture element be- 
comes a discrete step in the video wave- 
form, the number of steps being sufficient 
to produce acceptable television pictures. 

Digital video techniques made possible 
a new generation of special television ef- 
fects, through the development of digital 
frame stores. A frame store consists of a 
“memory” capable of retaining all the 
information in an entire video frame. By 
combining microprocessors with digital 
frame stores, real-time video processing 
equipment has been developed, with the 
capat’"* ».f producing an astonishing 


variety of picture transformations from 
freeze frame.animation. size change and 
positioning. to re-entry or “hall-of-mir- 
rors” effects and electrically generated 
video backgrounds. During the year 1978 
the SMPTE Journal had five or six papers 
on these techniques. 


Electronic Effects in Film Post-Pro- 
duction. 

Most of the film programs for television 
are still being made with conventional 
motion picture methods. the effects being 
put in by A&B roll or optical printing. 
Release prints are then turned over to the 
broadcasters where. in many instances 
nowadays, the prints are transferred to 
videotape prior to on-air release. It should 
be possible to make substantial savings by 
assembling the camera originals on video 
tape in the first place. putting in the effects 
electronically. 

In the post-production of television pro- 
grams the source of the original videotape 
recordings is of practically no conse- 
quence. The recordings might have been 
obtained by transferring films from tele- 
cine, rather than from live television cam- 
eras. When the films are being transferred 
to tape it is customary to route the video 
signals through some type of correction or 
modification facility. not only to compen- 
sate for color and density variations in the 
camera originals. but also to alter the 
appearance of the pictures. as seen on a 
television monitor, in one way or another. 

Once film footage has been transferred 
to videotape any of the electronic effects 
equipment available in the post-produc- 
tion centre can be used to still further 
modify the pictures. Recordings from live 
cameras can be combined with film trans- 
fers, as called for in the program produc- 
tion plan — the possibilities are endless. 

Improvements in film transfer equip- 
ment in the last few years have made 
transfers from film equal to, and in man, 
situations. better than the pictures from 
live television cameras. Original camera 
negatives transferred to videotape in a 
flying spot scanner give superlative color 
picture quality to the extent that film is 
rapidly becoming the preferred original 
recording medium. 

Particularly interesting is the possibility 
for creating effects optically as films are 
being reproduced in telecine. L-W Inter- 
national of Woodland Hills. California. 
has put on the market a variable speed 
telecine projector with which slow motion 
effects can be produced. down to stil! 
frame. This company is now developing a 
computer control device that will enable 
A&B film rolls to be edited directly ontc 
videotape while the transfers are taking 
place. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Canadian Movie Quiz Book 
by Michael Walsh; Macmillan-NAL 
Publishing Ltd., $2.25 


Next to the Book of Lists and The 
Guinness Book of World Records — 
books which one critic termed “non- 
books” — I adore quiz, and particularly 
quiz books about the movies. Bathroom 
reading at its very, very best. But thought 
my supply had been exhausted until | 
happened upon a curious book in Cine 
Books in Toronto. There it sat, inviting me 
to pick it up. I was rather astonished that 
Michael Walsh had been able to compile 
enough film titles to make a quiz book 
based on Canadian films. 

But the Vancouver-based critic has 
done it... sort of. That is, he cheats a tiny 
bit in places. Some of his entries deal 
with such topics as international per- 
formers who have appeared in Canadian 
films as well as American productions 
which have been filmed here. There’s 
even a topic on Canada’s national sport 
of hockey, with questions that have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Canada. So, to 
call this book The Canadian Movie Quiz 
Book is a bit of a misnomer. 

But . . . it’s still fun. It’s surprising to 
learn that so many American films are 
made on our turf and that such illuminar- 
ies as James Cagney, Marilyn Monroe 
and Shelley Winters have all appeared in 
films made here, while Jodie Foster, Oliver 
Reed, Samantha Eggar and even Rita 
Hayworth have made no less than two 
Canadian features each. And Donald 
Pleasance has made eight. 

With movie-making in this country at 
an all time high — there’s some $150 
million in production now — Walsh's 
book may yet find its market. While there 
were virtually dozens available in Cine 
Books, I have not seen a single copy here 
in Winnipeg, since its May release. 

And as a Winnipegger I feel slighted. 
Not only is the book not available, but my 
home town has been pretty much left out 
of most of the current action. We can cling 
tenaciously to the fact that Deanna Durbin, 
an ex-Winnipegger, merits several ques- 
tions as does Jack Kruschen, another 
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Winnipegger who copped a 1960 support- 
ing actor Oscar nomination for The Apart- 
ment. Winnipeg saw some action this fall 
when parts of Silence of the North were 
filmed here, but even that has Winnipeg 
masquerading as depression-era Calgary. 
Our position might have been quite differ- 
ent today had the Manitoba government 
had the foresight to invest in production 
when American actor Darren McGavin 
wanted to establish a company in Gimli, a 
small Icelandic community about 50 miles 
from Winnipeg. 


But, so what if Winnipeg doesn’t pop 
up much — that’s just a personal gripe. 
Walsh manages to dig up a multitude of 
fascinating tidbits, taking particular delight 
in pointing out that Tyrone Power, Nelson 
Eddie, Randolph Scott, Robert Ryan, 
Errol Flynn, Peter O’Toole and Donald 
Sutherland have all played mounties. 
Walsh has an amusing tongue-in-cheek 
style which gently satirizes our own posi- 
tion in the movie-making business, as 
well, showing how we’ve been caricatured 
in the eyes of the world. But he doesn’t 
force the issue the way Pierre Burton did 
in Hollywood’s Canada. 


So, if you’re interested in Canadians in 
the movies, movies made in Canada, 
movies made by Canadians elsewhere, 
movies about Canadians and even Cana- 
dian-made features, Walsh’s book is worth 
the $2.25. He says that the land of 
northern lights is also the birthplace of 
glittering stars. What does it matter that 
the late Mary Pickford was dubbed “Amer- 


ica’s Sweetheart.” We know she was born 
in Toronto, and will forever be Canadian. 
We have to hang on to every little bit of 
Canadiana. 


Lee Rolfe 
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Aspects of Cinema 

Woody Allen’s comedic art is percep- 
tively explored by Maurice Yacowar in 
Loser Take All, covering all of Allen’s 
films up to Manhattan, as well as his 
writings and club appearances. The rela- 
tionship between Allen’s early experi- 
ments in comedy and his later, more 
sophisticated work, is demonstrated by 
Yacowar with perspicacity and wit (Ungar 
$10.95). 

Three studies of noted directors include 
Frangois Truffaut by Annette Insdorf, a 
sensitive appraisal of the cyclical essence 
of Truffaut’s film plots (Morrow $4.95); 
Raoul Walsh, edited by Phil Hardy, spot- 
lights the diversity of the veteran directors’ 
movie subjects and the versatility of his 
talent (N.Y. Zoetrope $4); Joris Ivens by 
Rosalind Delmar surveys the half-century 
career of the Dutch documentarian and 
his. creative approach to a demanding 
genre (N.Y. Zoetrope $8.25). 

A. superbly illustrated, large format 
volume compiled by Clive Hirschhorn, 
The Warner Bros. Story, surveys the 
progress of this pioneering studio since 
1918. Every film it made or distributed is 
covered, listing cast, direction, critical 
assessments and plot outline, plus an 
expert assessment of the WB Studio’s 
contribution to cinema art and technique 
(Crown $30). 

The ideological guidelines of Soviet 
cinema during its early years are explored 
in a well researched book, The Politics of 
the Soviet Cinema 1917-1929. Author 
Richard Taylor finds that the stormy period 
following the 1917 Revolution slowed 
the industry's organizational progress 
until the end of the ’20s decade, when it 
was achieved at some cost to artistic 
integrity (Cambridge U. Press $19.95). 

A massive 1200-page volume compiled 
by Ephraim Katz, The Film Encyclopedia 
takes in every aspect of cinema in over 
7000 entries covering personalities, 
places and events, esthetics and tech- 
niques, history and industry. This is an 
eminently useful book, a reliable reference 
and research tool, and one of the very 


best of its type (Crowell $29.95). 
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M. Ali Issary and Doris A. Paul examine, 
in What Is Cinéma Vérité, a documentary 
style that sought to capture on film the 
essence of life without staging or re- 
enacting real events. It discusses such 
practitioners of the genre as Soviet film- 
maker Dziga Vertov, the Frenchman 
Jean Rouch and the American Maysles 
brothers. In its extensive bibliography it 
manages somehow to overlook Stephen 
Mamber’s pioneer study, “Cinéma Vérité,” 
published in 1974 by M.LT. (Scarecrow 
Press $10.50). 

Economic realities of the film industry 
are soundly discussed by Mollie Gregory, 
an experienced producer, consultant and 
lecturer, in Making Films Your Business. 
Financing of features or documentaries, 
theatrical or television distribution, legal 
problems are among the areas competent- 
ly and effectively handled in this practical 
text (Schocken Books $6.95). 

Some 20,000 films, whose copyright 
has expired and which are therefore 
available free for exhibition, are recorded 
in Film Superlist for 1940-1949 Motion 
Pictures in the U.S. Public Domain. 
Painstakingly compiled by Walter E. 
Hurst, Johnny Minus and William Storm 
Hale, this catalog may prove a bonanza 
for enterprising operators (Seven Arts 
Press, Box 649, Hollywood, CA 90028; 
$95/59.50). 

All aspects of narrow gauge filmmaking 
(8, Super 8 and 16mm) are expertly 
discussed in The Book of Movie Photo- 
graphy by David Cheshire. While designed 
essentially for the non-professional 
cameraman, it contains a wealth of in- 
formation and advice that goes beyond 
that category in clearly written and well 
illustrated chapters on camera, film, light- 
ing, sound, editing, processing and special 
techniques (Knopf $22.50). 

In Images of Alcoholism, editors Jim 
Cook and Mike Lewington assemble es- 
says on the representation of excessive 
drinking in films and on television, select- 
ing pertinent examples from a broad list 
of movies dealing substantially with this 
condition (N.Y. Zoetrope $6.75). 


Recent French Books 

The theatrical origins of the horror film 
are uncovered in Grand-Guignol, an 
informative and stimulating volume by 
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Francois Riviere and Gabrielle Wittkop. 
Named after the popular Paris theater 
that functioned up to a few years ago, the 
book knowledgeably examines the styles 
and techniques of the genre as presented 
on stage. This theatrical approach pre- 
figured and influenced horror’s cinematic 
versions by such early masters as James 
Whale and Tod Browning, and such later 
practitioners as Alfred Hitchcock and 
British producer Will Hammer (Veyrier 
FF79). 


Ably edited by Guy Hennebelle, the 
latest issue of the quarterly “Ciném- 
Action,” Cinémas et lémigration as- 
sembles a broad documentation on a 
subject of serious concern to many Eu- 
ropean countries — the presence of some 
7 million foreign workers mostly from 
Africa and Asia, but also from Italy, Por- 
tugal, Turkey, etc. Films by them and 
about them are examined in this detailed 
survey, together with interviews of noted 
filmmakers and seminars about these 
movies’ styles and audiences. A thought- 
ful study of a significant international 
problem (Filméditions FF30). 

Marking the 20th anniversary of his 
death at age 37, Gérard Philipe is the 
expanded version of Georges Sadoul’s 
affectionate and revealing biography, first 
published in 1967. This new edition 
contains, beside Sadoul’s text, statements 
and writings by Philipe himself about his 
films and his profession, testimonials by 
friends and associates, and a full filmo- 
graphy (Filméditions FF38). 

In Passagers clandestins, Francis 
Lacassin considers the role mythical and 
legendary personages play in otherwise 
‘normal’ films. How their appearances, 
often disguised or symbolic, affect the 
unfolding of the plot and the evolution of 
characters is unearthed in subtle analyses 
of films directed by Fritz Lang, Alain 
Resnais and other creative filmmakers 
(UGE 10/18 FF20). 

Michel Ciment’s second “portrait of 
the artist by himself’ — the first having 
been Elia Kazan’s — provides in Le livre 
de Losey an extensive and penetrating 
study of director Joseph Losey’'s person- 
ality, choice of film subjects, and ap- 
proaches to his craft. The book consists of 
in depth interviews wherein Losey clarifies 
his concepts of cinema art and technique. 
with specific references to his films (Stock 


FF80). 


FILM REVIEWS 


Anne Claire Poirier’s 
Mourir a tue-téte 


p.c. National Film Board of Canada exec. p. 
Laurence Paré p. Jacques Gagné, Anne Ciaire 
Poirier d. Anne Claire Poirier sc. Marthe Black- 
burn, Anne Claire Poirier art. d. Denis Boucher 
d.o.p. Michel Brault sd. Joseph Champagne, 
Roger Lamoureux, Jacques Drouin aud. ed. 
Claude Langlois m. & sd. effects Maurice 
Blackburn ed. André Corriveau I.p. Julie Vin- 
cent, Germain Houde, Paul Savoie, Monique 
Miller, Micheline Lanctét col. 16 mm length 
95 min. 55 sec. French with English sub-titles 
year 1978 dist. New World Mutual (English 
Canada) Films Mutuel (Quebec). 


Going to see Mourir a tue-téte is not 
like going to see any other feature film. As 
a woman, one approaches it reluctantly, 
more as a potential ordeal rather than a 
pleasurable experience; for most women 
harbour deep-seated and primitive emo- 
tions of fear and anger towards rapists 
and the violation of rape. It is a subject 
about which everyone, male or female, 
has an emotional reaction. | did not look 
forward to having my anger and fear 
reawakened. (And I was not alone — the 
audience before the film was very quiet, 
and no-one was eating popcorn.) It is a 
testament to Anne Claire Poirier’s lucid, 
understated and sympathetic approach 
to the subject, that when I left the theatre 
an hour-and-a-half later, it was more in 
sadness and pity than in anger. 

Without histrionics and lamentations, 
the film gives us a thorough examination 
of every aspect of a problem that is not 
only social and personal, but political. It 
opens with the face of a man, the same 
man, in many guises — as husband, lover, 
employer, teacher, labourer, professional, 
boss. The freeze frame of each face is 
marked by the voices of women identifying 
each man as the one who raped her; so 
that when the film cuts to the start of the 
dramatic action we recognize, with fore- 
boding, the ordinary-looking face of the 
guy driving the van. The script does not 
waste time introducing us to the victim 
before she is attacked. We see her first as 
the rapist does, an anonymous young 
woman in a white nurse’s uniform and 
coat, leaving a hospital late at night and 
walking along a deserted street. The re- 
creation of the rape is taken from a real 


The rape victim’s silent scream in Mourir a tue-téte: Julie Vincent plays Suzanne 


case history. It is both terrifying and 
rivetting, and brilliantly done. (Even the 
often, artistically dense Ontario Censor 
Board was moved to leavevt intact, despite 
explicit nudity and violence.) The rapist, 
played with frightening authenticity by 
Quebec actor Germain Houde, is almost 
entirely seen through the eyes of his 
victim, Suzanne. She is the camera. We 
never see them together in the same shot 
— as a character points out later, “rape 
forms no couple,” since it is the very 
antithesis of loving sexuality. The sudden 
viciousness of his attack, as he drags her 
at knife-point into the back of a parked 
van, cuts off her clothes, ties her arms and 
legs and beats her, reduces his victim to 
such helpless terror that she can say or do 
nothing except whimper. This is acommon 
fear reaction described by many rape 
victims; a reaction that the authorities she 
later encounters — the policemen, doctors 
and lawyers — find hard to comprehend. 
“You mean you did nothing to defend 
yourself?” a police interrogator insultingly 


asks her in the film. It is important that we 
must sit through these painful scenes in 
order to feel in our gut some of the 
victim’s terror when confronted with an 
armed, obscenity-spouting, violent psy- 
chotic, who may kill her if driven to it. 
What little dialogue we hear from the 
man as he circles his victim, sits and 
drinks beer while she is tied up, and works 
himself up to the rape, cleverly reveals his 
motivations and psychological history. 
He alternates wildly between self-pity, 
contempt for all women, and macho 
bravado. The scene goes on and on until 
we are squirming in our seats. The final 
act of penetration itself is almost anticli- 
mactic after the brutality that precedes it. 


The scene ably accomplishes what it set 
out to do, which is to plunge us as strongly 
as possible into the pain and horror. What 
immediately follows also accomplishes its 
purpose, as the film dissolves to an editing 
room where the ‘Director (Monique Miller) 
and the ‘Editor (Micheline Lanctét) coolly 
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and rationally discuss what we have just 
witnessed, as they stare at a freeze frame of 
the rapist’s face during the actual act. Now, 
distanced from the emotion. we are brought 
abruptly into an analysis of the questions 
that must be asked. 

We then follow the victim Suzanne, 
played with superb understatement and 
vulnerability by newcomer Julie Vincent, 

. through the next few weeks of her life: the 
night of the rape as she is helped by her 
gentle and loving friend Philippe (Paul 
Savoie), the further humiliations of the 
medical examination and police question- 
ing, and then her almost catatonic depres- 
sion in the weeks to follow. Although 
these scenes are to be expected, they are 
intercut with unexpected sequences which 
place rape in its global. political and 
historic context. Black-and-white news 
footage shows us the female victims of 
war: bombed-out women and children in 
Vietnam, “sexual traitors” of World War Il 
having their heads shaved in public. smil- 
ing women greeting soldier “liberators” in 
a European city. One horrifying film clip 
documents “ritual rape” in Africa — the 
clitoridectomy (removal of the clitoris) of 
a young girl child. The director and editor 
provide an overview as they screen their 
film and raise crucial questions. Do men 
find the rape scene erotic? Are women 
simply biological victims and always will 
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be? Why do women feel such overwhelm- 
ing shame. as if they were responsible? 
How does our society deal with rape? All 
the female victims of the various men we 
see at the beginning of the film are 
assembled in a courtroom to state their 
cases as if they were on trial. before a 
faceless male judge who in his heavy 
voice raises the traditional objections and 
misunderstandings of legal society. Their 
case. which is after all only a plea for 
understanding and justice. seems elo- 
quently won when they fill the courtroom 
with young children who have been raped, 


many by their fathers and uncles. Cutting. 


back to Suzanne and Philippe in their 
apartment. we witness his ineffectual at- 
tempts to deal with her depression, and 
the moving scene in which he tries to 
make love to her only to be rejected. 
(Suzanne: “It’s like something's broken 
inside me — asif I’ve lost love inside.”) He 
leaves, hurt and angry, yet another inno- 
cent victim of the same rapist. The transi- 
tions between each of these sequences. 
from drama to documentary and back 
again, work well in this relatively new 
format of docu-drama, which in the past 
has often proved to be very unsatisfactory. 
It works best in the scene when we 
dissolve from the director looking at Su- 
zanne’s face on the editing machine screen 
into the actual interview between the two, 
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which is at the heart of the film. 

There is, however, one real danger in 
all this. which ironically springs from the 
very intelligence that makes the film such 
avaluable statement. In showing us all the 
far-reaching, historical and political ramifi- 
cations of the violent male domination of 
women, a feeling of resigned helplessness 
in the face of such global dehumanization 
is engendered in the female audience. 
Suzanne’s ultimate fate is a profound 
shock because it seems to deny all hope. 
We can and must push for changes in our 
legal system that will remove the burden 
of shame and humiliation from rape vic- 
tims who prosecute. We can insist that 
convicted rapists be punished according 
to the enormity of their crime. and not 
released in one or two years to victimize 
other women. But can this ever be enough? 
How can we really change basic, ancient. 
primitive attitudes? Something of this 
helplessness is reflected by the bitterly 
ironic ending to the film. which ridicules 
one of society's feeble answers to the 
problem — a police whistle for women to 
“shrill out their distress” when attacked. 

Mourir a tue-téte was one of three 
Canadian features invited to the Cannes 
Film Festival in 1979. It has also been 
selected as the official Canadian entry for 
possible nomination in the upcoming 
American Academy Awards. And actress 
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Julie Vincent was a co-winner of the best 
actress award at the Chicago Film Festival. 
One can’t help but agree with the words 
of a Toronto educator quoted in a press 
release: “I wish the film were compulsory 
for all policemen, all lawyers, all judges. 
Mandatory, before they could pick up 
their first pay cheque.” 


Penelope Hynam 


Harvey Frost’s 


Something’s Rotten 


d. F. Harvey Frost asst. d. Bill Corcoran, Libby 
Bowden sc. Norman Fox cont. Nancy Eagles 
ph. Brian R.R. Hebb asst. cam. Dennis Rind- 
sem boom op. Michael Morningstar clapper/ 
loader John Hobson gaffer Frank Singers 
best boy Frieder Hochheim grips Jim Craig, 
Carlo Campana, Bill Heintz electrician Ken 
Smale gen. ops. Richard Allen, Greg Daniels, 
Peter Dawes stunt co-ord. Dwayne McLean 
ed. Brian Ravok asst. ed. Jeremy eit 
sd. rec. Peter Shewchuk re. rec. Joe Grimaldi 
p. designer Edwin Watkins p. asst. Lee Knip- 
pelberg a.d. asst. Daniel Bradette set dec. 
Jack Bradette m. John Kuipers make-up 
Shonagh Jabour ward. Julie Ganton hair 
James Brown l.p. Charlotte Blunt, Geoffrey 
Bowes, Trudy Weiss, Christopher Barry, Cec 
Linder, Irene Hogan, Harvey Sokolov, William 
Osler, Charles Joliffe, Adam McCoy, John- 
Peter Linton p. David F. Eustace assoc. p. 
Nancy E. Stewart p. sec./account. Dorothy 
Precious p. manager Barbara Laffey. 


If justice were to be done and Sweet 
Reason (to whose light all good reviewers 
aspire) were to be served, this review 
would be a full book — a primer on 
filmmaking filled with examples, most of 
them bad, all from Something’s Rotten. 
Nothing less could hope to bring order 
and understanding to so chaotic a mess. 
But, as there isn’t space, justice and Sweet 
Reason down the tube: instead, this series 
of assertions, more or less unsupported 
and unconnected, but pardonable, if only 
because | refrain from making jokes 
about the title; though, if ever a title 
begged and film deserved... 

First, the plot summary: in a castle ina 
modern-day, unnamed European country 
lives the Queen (also unnamed, despite 
her central position) and her two sons, 
George, who will be king, and Calvin, who 
limps and practises ventriloquism to cure 
his stutter. There is also a Midnight Skul- 
ker who kills some bees. George’s tutor 
lectures him on the likelihood of assas- 


Charlotte Blunt and company in Something’s Rotten — left-hand corner on the floor! 


sination by members of his immediate 
family. The Prime Minister asks the Queen 
to step down, saying the people will be 
happier if a man is on the throne, to deal 
with the Americans and Arabs. The Queen 
refuses. The Prime Minister threatens her 
with budget cutbacks. The Skulker kills 
the castle cat. The Queen dreams that the 
sun is falling on her. The Skulker kills 
George’s tutor. Calvin practises ventri- 
loquism: when the dummy talks, his stut- 
ter disappears. The Skulker digs up the 
tutor and places him under the Queen’s 
bed. The Queen begins to suspect her 
sons and has them examined by a psy- 
chiatrist who declares Calvin to be sound 
and George to be deeply disturbed. The 
Queen confronts George and tells him 
that he isn’t in line for the throne, after all. 
Calvin is really the elder brother and will 
take George’s place. George attacks the 
Queen, but Calvin kills him. The Queen 
goes to address Parliament, confident 
that, without a ready prince, she will face 
neither forced abdication nor cutbacks. 
Calvin retires to his study to gloat over the 
death of George, his successes as a Skul- 
ker and to plot the Queen’s future doom. 
He leaves the room and the dummy’s 
mouth drops open. The End. 


sai 


The astute reader will already have 
noticed a lack of the connectives ‘because’ 
and ‘but.’ This is only because precious 
little happens ‘because’ of, or in spite of, 
anything else. As those words are the 
essence of tight plotting (try summarizing 
The Maltese Falcon without them), and 
since this is, according to the press release 
and most of the dialogue, a story about 
power, one might think a tight plot would 
be appropriate. 

But the ‘power’ theme is largely un- 
related to the plot (substitute ‘heir to 
millions’ for ‘prince’) and is handled witha 
degree of naiveté that far surpasses Joe 
Clark’s bid to move our embassy in Israel. 


The characters are even thinner than 
the plot. We learn nothing of their recrea- 
tional habits, save that George likes fal- 
cons. The Queen’s interaction with George 
consists of nagging him to do his studies 
and, while we do learn that she likes 
Calvin better, we never learn why. We see 
the Queen playing chess, too distracted 
to think. Suddenly, she pulls a last-minute 
victory. Is she a good chess player, or did 
her aide let her win ? 

When the Prime Minister asks the Queen 
to step down, she’s more like a bitchy 
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steno with her supervisor than the ruler of 
her country. 

The dialogue is wooden and repeti- 
tious. The Queen to George: “Your studies 
are so important, especially those about 
when you'll be king.” In two separate and 
distinct scenes, George’s tutor tells him 
(with appropriate slides) that he’s a can- 
didate for assassination. The Queen tells 
us, at least five times, that she’s worried 
about the skulking, the killing. 

The acting is atrocious. Charlotte Blunt, 
as the Queen, clearly lacks aristocratic 
charisma. Christopher Barry, as George, 
does nothing but scowl. Cec Linder, play- 
ing the Prime Minister, is too much the 
professional to look or sound bad, but for 
a man asking his queen to resign, he 
seems curiously uninterested. 

Geoffrey Bowes, as Calvin, is the high 
point of the movie. In engaging scenes 
with the dummy, his speech and gestures 
are delivered with skilled timing. And 
Trudy Weiss, as the Queen’s aide/lady- 
in-waiting, exudes a critical, almost sinis- 
ter intelligence behind her banal lines. 

Unfortunately, the suspense sequences 
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are not suspenseful. The Queen enters 
the cellar to look for the cat. The music 
rises. She turns on a light and comes face 
to face with a mirror. Shock! The music 
peaks and drops. She comes back down 
the hall, looking in rooms. Behind a door 
we see, lying on the floor, a glove belong- 
ing to the Skulker. The Queen peeks in, 
looks around, the music climaxes, but she 
does not see the glove and leaves. In no 
way could that glove have given her any 
useful information or threatened her. 
Where then is the suspense? Or consider 
the idiocy of a Skulker who wears lumi- 
nous-green editing gloves that have no 
psychological or practical significance for 
him. They are there only for the audience. 

In some scenes, over-exposed shots 
cause cheeks to disappear in glaring hot 
spots. But despite lighting continuity pro- 
blems, there are several fine composi- 
tions. However, one can’t escape the 
dreadful blocking, that results in scenes 
played out with characters standing in the 
middle of rooms as if they’d been warned 
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Young and Just 
Beginning — Pierre 


p.c. Ruth Hope Assoc. p./d. Ruth Hope, Mark 
Irwin cam. Mark Irwin, Robin Miller sd. Bryan 
Day, John McGill mus. Gary Gegan, Clive 
Parks, Gord Paton, Mark Irwin ed. Ruth Hope 
assist. ed Gary Gegan dancers Pierre Quinn, 
Talitha Arndt, Kevin Pugh, Kim Glascock pas 
de deux John Alleyne, Kim Glascock choreog. 
Deborah Bowes. Barbara Forbes piano Ronald 
Raymond, Trevor McLain col. 16 mm length 
25 min. year 1979 dist. Kenetic Film Distribu- 
tors. 


Young and Just Beginning — Pierre, 
the award-winning documentary produced 
by Ruth Hope and Mark Irwin is a beauti- 
ful tour through the National Ballet School 
of Canada, and an insightful look at the 
rigorous life of children aspiring to be 
artists. It is not however, what its title 
implies it will be: a specific, in depth study 
of Pierre. 

The title of a work is an indication of its 
purpose. The film does indeed focus on 
eleven-year-old Pierre Quinn — a young 
Quebecer who has left his family and 
friends behind, to train at the Toronto 
school — but not strongly enough. Granted, 
an eleven-year-old who is “just beginning” 
to learn the technique and feel the spirit 


not to touch the furniture. (Considering 
that the film was shot in Casa Loma on, 
reportedly, $200,000, that may be the 
case.) On occasion, the soundtrack dis- 
torts to the point of incoherence. 

The list goes on, but space runs out. If 
you believe all this, you may be wonder- 
ing how such a monumental piece of 
dreck ever made it to the screen. Some of 
the blame must go to producer and 
president of Hazelton Motion Picture, 
Inc., David F. Eustace. Eustace, I’ve 
heard, is an insurance man who sold his 
business and bought the Canadian rights 
to It’s Alive ! — and with the profits from 
that, made Something’s Rotten. This 
makes him a beginner so, he should not 
be judged too harshly. Certainly not as 
harshly as Norman Fox, the writer, or F. 
Harvey Frost, director. 

If you don’t believe what you’ve read, 
go and see for yourself. Then come back 
and apologize; maybe next time you'll 
listen ! 

Andrew Dowler 


of his chosen art is obviously not going to 
be the most articulate and sophisticated 
of subjects; but, if you put the film beside 
any of the episodes in the CBC’s Spread 
Your Wings series (films about children 
which are trying to do exactly the same 
thing as Pierre), you realize that Pierre 
himself borders on being an excuse to 
study dancers in general, instead of being 
the film’s raison d’étre. 

Still, Pierre, and the young dancers asa 
group, present a powerful and definite 
point of view. Their faces, reflecting earnest 
concentration, or the sudden fun of a 
mistake, are irresistible. Their gangly 
arms and skinny ankles working toward 
grace and strength give us a clear sense of 
where the technique of art comes from. 
The editor adeptly portions out these 
elements with a rhythm that is both ele- 
gant and truly evocative of the studious 
atmosphere. 

The dance-class setting, with the bars, 
the mirrors, the patch of light on the 
middle of the bare floor from a window, 
and of course the dancers, is a photogra- 
pher’s delight. Fortunately, Irwin doesn’t 
get carried away, but uses his camera with 
commendable restraint to create apt images 
of a place where something difficult, with 
a beautiful reward at its end. is being 
learned. 


seen 


Pierre Quinn aspiring to be a Baryshnikov in Young and Just Beginning — Pierre 


Most importantly, the film keeps us 
aware that the National Ballet School is a 
school. . . with children in it. The 
sequences of the kids in class, or rushing 
around with blazers and kilts flying, are 
exuberant and vital elements of the whole. 
The teachers enhance this feeling, in the 
studio and the classroom, where they are 
clearly enjoying themselves teaching dance 
to happy youngsters, not heavy-headed 
eleven-year-old artists. 

Gary Gegan’s music maintains the jux- 
taposition of art and childhood in all parts 
of the film. But the serious, adult aspects 
of ballet study must also be dealt with. 


The film winds down by focusing on the 
older students, in control of their talent, 
aware of its possibilities. A lovely pas de 
deux is presented at the climax, and then 
a series of action stills of the great dancers. 

Finally, we return to Pierre, who tells us 
that he wants to be like Baryshnikov. We 
believe him; we too want him to be like 
Baryshnikov after seeing this film. But we 
haven’t been brought close enough to 
him to really feel the why and wherefore 
of his dream. 


John Brooke 
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The Kickboxers 


p./d./ed. Gary Bush ph. Dave Geddes asst. 
ph. Jan-Marie Martell gaf. Ron Williams ed. 
Gary Bush sd. Richard Patton sd.ed. Shelly 
Hamer sd. re.rec. John Bennest p. asst. Scott 
Bickham m. Paul Grant, Craig Thomlinson m. 
engineer Steve Hunter lp. Tony Morelli, 
Dennis Crawford, Rob Webb p.c. Gary Bush 
Productions col. 16mm 3/4” video cassette 
running time 17 min. 35 sec. 


In the words of filmmaker Gary Bush, 
The Kickboxers is a “profile of three 
livewire fighters (actually two fighters and 
a coach) who make contact with life 
through the sport of full-contact kickbox- 
ing.” Kickboxing, as a metaphor for life, 
may sound simplistic, but it makes perfect 
sense within the context of this lively 
documentary. 

Incorporating elements from boxing 
and Kung Fu, this popular Oriental sport 
has recently gained adherents in North 
America. Like boxing, padded gloves are 
worn, and winning in competition is based 
on a point system or, frequently, knocking 
out one’s opponent. But, according to 
Gary Bush, who practices the sport himself, 
kickboxing is the more brutal sport be- 
cause kicking is part of the technique. The 
idea of coming into contact with life stems 
from Bush’s belief that the importance of 
a martial art such as kickboxing lies in its 
ability to help people overcome fear — 
not the fear of injury or of losing a 
tournament, but the fear of oneself. Win- 
ning is not the ultimate goal: mastering 
the discipline of kickboxing and thereby 
receiving inner tranquility is. It is an 
interesting dichotomy — a rough sport 
emphasizing strength and speed, that 
leads one to the road of inner peace. 
Bush, who is calm and soft-spoken, says 
that this dual nature of the sport is what 
fascinates him. 

The Kickboxers takes us into the glare 
and ruckus of Rob Webb’s gym outside 
Vancouver. A former champion himself, 
Webb is training Tony Morelli (the Cana- 
dian Light Heavyweight Kickboxing 
champion), and Dennis Crawford (the 
Super Lightweight Western Canada 
Champion). We are told that some of the 
best kickboxers in British Columbia train 
at this gym. 

Tony and Dennis, who work as a carpet 
layer and welder respectively, are prepar- 
ing for a forthcoming competition. The 
film immediately takes us into the boxing 
ring with a direct overhead shot of the two 
fighters. Their movements are so grace- 
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Alex Kwok in a scene from Battle of Ego — the foot is faster than the eye 


ful, at first they appear to be dancing. 
Then, in a blur of red gloves, they begin to 
fight. This opening sequence radiates 
vitality. The fast action, and the pre- 
dominance of the bright red and yellow of 
the boxing gloves and ropes, enhance the 
impression of vigor. Trainer, Webb, offers 
a panorama of facial contortions as he 
puts Tony and Dennis through their 
paces. When he pummels each in the 
stomach, Webb is obviously delighted 
that his protégés can withstand the beat- 
ing. After a few quick jabs at the punching 
bags, and a stint at jumping rope, the 
boxers are removed to the comparative 
serenity of a very green, wooded park, 
through which they are running. 


It is obvious after watching the training 
that kickboxing is a demanding discipline. 
But, because each movement is carefully 
orchestrated, it is also obvious that the 
sport, brutal as it may appear, is a civilized 
one. 


Tony and Dennis are next shown at a 
competition. The contestants, wearing 
long, silken pants, display no emotion 
during the rounds, which are announced 
by a busty young girl carrying a placard: 
the same girl who bestows kisses on the 
winners. The fans, fairly evenly divided 
between males and females, are wide- 
eyed and exuberant to be sure, but not 
frenzied. Both Tony and Dennis are vic- 
torious in the competition, as we expect 
them to be. Because they enjoy the sport, 
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and because Webb is so confident in their 
ability, winning only seems natural. 


The Kickboxers is the second in a 
series of films Gary Bush is doing on the 
martial arts. The first, a five-minute short 
called Battle of Ego, he calls an impres- 
sionistic account of his experience in the 


martial arts. It is a beautiful five minutes,-: 


filmed mostly in slow motion with, what 
sounds like, the breathing of a tiger in the 
background. Ego, which was shown at 
the World Film Festival — Montreal ’79, 
features Kung Fu stylist, Alex Kwok. The 
next film will be shot in Hong Kong on the 
theme of survival. Bush plans to follow 
three young men from Vancouver as they 
encounter the complexities of Hong 
Kong society for the first time. 


Gary Bush is interested in films on 
other cultures, especially those dealing 
with the disparity between East and West. 
He wants his films to help Canadians 
reach a deeper level of understanding of 
themselves and of the immigrant popula- 
tions in their midst. 


The Kickboxers has potential for wide 
appeal. It introduces, simply and comple- 
tely, a sport practiced in this country that 
few Canadians are aware of. It entertains, 
while subtly presenting a simetimes for- 
gotten, but important idea: it feels good to 
win, but there is tremendous satisfaction 
in making it through the training. 


Laurie Freedman 
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Motion picture grip and lighting truck. 5- 
ton. 1974 Chevy with lift gate. Mole and 
Matthiews equipment. Price range from 
$24,000 to $30,000. Call (303) 320-5811. 


Film Research Service 

Looking for footage of American cities, 
scenes, people for your next production? 
Let Media Works, Film & Video Research 
Services find the footage for you. We 
locate newsreels, documentaries, as well 
as still photographs. Based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., we have access to extensive 
stock footage in archives, government 
agencies, associtions, etc., throughout 
the United States. Our research staff can 
fill your needs without your traveling to 
the States. Complete services — research, 
previewing, reproduction, and delivery. 
Write for brochure. Media Works, Inc., 
Box 57269, Washington, D.C. 20037 U.S.A. 


Complete Research Service for Film: 
Includes procurement of still photos, vintage 
film, sound recordings, props and docu- 
mentary research. Jill Patrick, 58 Stewart St, 
Toronto M5V 1H6 (416) 368-9944. 


Experienced translator: translator avail- 
able for short technical texts pertaining to 
the film industry (press kits, contracts, 
etc.) English to French. Reasonable rates, | 
no delay, great results. Call Bernard (514) 

488-0420, after 6 p.m. 
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